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Chapter x t Introductlcm 


:he Problem 


The rec«at upsurge of concern with the problem of poverty# 
iaoome Inequality and unemployment has not only received the 
interest of economists and policy maicers in the patterns and 
determinants of inoome distribution# but has also led them to 
examine the impact that income distribution produces on consump- 
tion and production patterns# technology and enqployment* Distri- 
bution of income has been a major theme In the theory and policy 
in economics for a long time* For some time# the attention was 
mainly focussed on the functional distribution analysing the 
beteviour and determinants of factor 'inccxnes# which also# by and 
large# was assumed to reflect distribution of income among the 
different classes. It was# however# recognised later that the 
issue of inequality of Income requires an. analysis of personal 
inc^e distribution in so far as there are wide disparities of 
incomes not only among classes indicated by the factors of pro- 
duction they own and supply but also within each class# 


Distriibutlon of inccMoe is an overwhelmingly, important issue in 
itself in so far as equality is conceived as a desirable state 
of an economy, and inequality a social evil# Therefore# it 
fcec(»!®g5 a major thme' of discussion ■ both at the theoretical and 
policy levels# even independently of any .other facets of the 




economy with which it may be closely related* Distribution 
particularly in a private enterprise market economy i», however# 
a function of the pattern and technology of production# and also# 
in turn# influences these variables* The Issues of income distri* 
bution# production# technology and ^nploynent thus cannot be 
adequately analysed independently of each other* Therefore# it 
becomes necessary that income distribution is analysed both in 
terms of the impact it produces on the product mix and factor 
proportions in production and the way these variables influence 
distribution of income# in turn* 


Besides the impact that inccwte distribution produces through 
the consTimptlon-production-technoiogy-employment nexus# mention 
may also be made here of certain direct implications of income 
inequality for poverty and groirfth* A high degree of income 
inequality would always be acccmspanied by high degree of rela- 
tive poverty in so far as a sizeable portion of population %K>uld 
be relatively deprived of goods and services which -Uie persons 
in high income groups consume. But inequality can Also directly 
cause absolute poverty to the extent# the major share of Income 
ii claimed l>y s few affluent groups even though the average income 
levels are quite high, in a situation like that a policy of 
redistribution per se may be considered good enough for achieving 
a reasonably high level of income for all* Bat in a gituaticarj 
where average level of incomes is very low# reduction in equality 
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may not itself lead to a significant reduction in poverty* 

A number of developing countries like India, could probably 
be considered as facing such a situation, where the policy 
option for reduction of poverty and inequality lies mainly in 
growth with a production pattern and technology that favours 
the low income strata of society, and only marginally in direct 
Income re-dictributiem. On the other hand, it Is also often 
argued that a complete equality of incomes at very low levels 
of income may not be able to generate surt>ltts for capital 
accumulation thah extents the trade-off between income 
equality and growth would prove a real ohe and a choice may be 
very difficult to make* it is, however, unlikely that a policy 
of pure redistribution is followed in view of very low levels 
of incomes in general and compulsions of growth* On a practi- 
cal plane also, drastic redistribution >K>uld not be feasible in 
a market economy and democratic political set up* 

Therefore, it looks that countries like India, would have to 
attack the problem of inequality through a programme of removal 
of poverty, en the basis of a growth path that generates 
commodity mix and uses technologies that favour the poor. Since 
the production pattern and technology are primarily determined 
by the pattern of demand, in a market economy like that of Indie, 
the question of distribution of increm«tital income would, there- 
fore, be of great importance in ordering a production patterb^^^t^^^^ 
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favour Of goods eon stMed by the relatively poorer S'^rata 
population* do the extent inc<^e dlstribottoh is a result Of 
production process and cannot be manipulated independently to 
wy ai^nif lean t extent, given inequalities operate in a way 
that leads to accentuation of poverty, unesnployment and further 
inequal i-tles* Limited scope for significant redistribution, 
for various reasons, makes the task of breaking this vicious ; 
circle very difficult* Policy . intervention is inevitably nece» 
ssary but it is not easy to see as to at what point in the chain 
of 'income distribution-con stimption-production mix-technology- 
employment-income distribution* the intervention would be most 
desirable and effective* Given the pattern of income distribu- 
ti<m, -intervention at the level of deciding production pattern 
may prove counter-productlver and development and promotion of 
technologies that lead to larger employment, may not necsssarily 
lead to their use by producers to the ext«Jt alternative less 
employment intensive technologies meet their efficiency criteria 
more ef fectiYely*^^^-^^ intervention on consumption front 

is, again, not jLikely to be effective in a market economy* 

A different pattern of distribution of lncrem«rjtal incomes from 
the existing one thus se<^s the only viable and pragmatic 
of dealing with the problems of poverty, inequality and uhenploy 
ment in India* ■ however#, needs to be examined as to whether 

such- a redistributive pdth, v/hich itself is contingent upon thm 
emergence of shift in the mix-of prcduction and 'technology will 




also lead to a cumulative process of generating increasing 
dtemand for goods fulfilling basic nekds'md efficient but employ- 
men t- intensive technologies of. producing them* Generally it is 
believed that goods consumed by the poor are produced with the 
help of technologies which aro labour-intensive while production 
of goods consumed by the non -poor uses capital intensive tech- 
nologies* Therefore# a redistribution of incomes in f^^vour of 
the poor would not only increase their purchasing power thus 
leading to a rise in demand for essential go^s# but will also 
lead to rise in enqployment# and also as a result# to a further 
distribution of income in favdut of the poor who gain mainly 
through the augumentation of employment opportunities* 


Given the prwnise that the major objective behind seeking a 
shift in patterns of income dlstributign# product-pattern and 
technology in a developing country like India# is to raise the 


levels of income and living of the people deprived of the basic 


needs of life* the first question that needs to be examined is 
how to order a pattern of incremental income that mainly favours 
these groups of population# and is generated in the process of, 
producing goods that would be required by them. For one# it la 
extremely difficult to evolve a production and distribution 
pattern which exclusively benefits one section of the society* 
without any ‘leakages’ taking place in favour of the others* 


To the. extent leakages are inevitable 


production 
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pattern get reduced. Further# to the extent the *redistritwtlv^e^ 
grovth process succeeds in meeting the objectives of bringing the 
groups narginalXy below the poverty line to substantially above 
it# the 'leakages* may be generated in fulfilling the objective 
itself in so far as the consumption and demand pattern of these 
groups shifts in favour of non-basic needs goods produced with 
technologies with lower labour-intensity, A sinnjl^aneous »««phaslf 
on increased production of goods meeting basic needs and use of 
technologies generating employment could help redxice the ‘leakages 
by generating effective demand for the goods with basic needs 
characteristics in the process of their production itself, 

1*2 Basic Weeds Approach 

The above approach wo\ild, in the first instance# require identi- 
fication of the basket of goods that go to fulfill the oasic 
needs. On a normative basis# the private consumption component 
of basic needs may be defined to include a certain minimum re- 
quirements of a, family * adequate £obd# shelter and clothing# as 
well as certain household equipment and furniture. The contents# 
style and value of these items would of course differ from 
country to country and time to time, even though the concept is 
absolute in nature* The normative approach could also be supple*' 
men ted by empirical observation of consumption pattern of house-* 
holds in -dif I'erent income strata* It could be hypothesised thet 
ttw dematid. for items constituting the basic need will rise linea? 





in proportion to total household income or expenditure levels# 
upto the level of fulfillment of basic needs* Empirically# it 


is also possible to derive the basic needs requirements in re- 
lation to a product about which normative criteria are not 
available# on the basis of the constmvption level and pattern of 
households with income levels that are associated with the ful- 


fillment of basic needs in respect of ijuch other items for which 


the reouired norms are available. For example# while it is 


easier to lay down norms for food consumpti on in caloric or 
deitetic terms# than for furniture and household equipment such 


as utensils* One way to tackle this problem is to adopt the 
quantity and quality of these items consvuned by households which 
are just at the level of fulfillment of their basic requirements* 
Whatever approach# normative or empirical# one takes for identi- 
fying basic needs# analysis of the implications of income distri*- 
bution and production aimed at their fulfillment would require 
examination of the consumption end production aspects of indivi- 


dual commodities constitutinq basic needs 


Another dimension that needs to be taken into account here relat* 


to the quality and characteristics of the products* Coiwuodities 
that constitute basic needs are consumed both by poor and non?- 
poor; but their characteristics tend to differ in relation to the 
class of consumers. The items consumed by relatively higher 
income groups are believed to have characteristics that ^r® not 
essential for the fulfillment of basic needs as they may be more 



•pp«alifi9 in t«’nts of sf^hlsticatian, design, finish, etc; are, 
tharefore# produced at higher cost and thus have higher prices, 
and generally use cspital-lntensive methods of production. 
identifying cemmodi ties constituting basic need is not sufficient 
for 'redistributive* production for removal of poverty. The 
items produced may be the same as identified to constitute basic 
needs, but the structure of their characteristics may be more 
suitable for the non»poor which would raise their price to a level 
Vhich the poor cannot afford; and may also be produced with the 
help of technology that uses less labour thus reducing the income- 
earning opportunities for the poor. The distinction between the 
essential and non-essential characteristics of commodities and 
the choice of ‘appropriate predicts* thus become important for 
a strategy of ‘redistributive* production aimed at redxiction in 
absolute poverty. 


The other important prereqviisite of this approach is the assismp- 
tion that com^dities consxased by the poor, which by definition 
go to make the basket of basic needs, are produced with the help 
of laoour- intensive techniques; and that the production of these 
goods with bare essential characteristics involves greater use 
of labour per unit of capital than one with the non-essential 
characteristics as well. Also, the labour-intensive production 
turns out to be cheeper and within the reach of lUxe poor. There 
is no guarantee that these assianptioii® are universally valid. 
They need to be verified in different situations in case of each 
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of the coRjnjodity in question* In case the coaaaodities consusaed 
by the poor are technologically best produced by using capital** 
Intensive methods while a number of non-poor consxunption goods 
are more labour-intensive, the relatively closed model envisaged 
in the basic need fulfillment approach will have to be modified 
in favour of greater openessy and a larger magnitude of 'leakages* 
will have to be allowed for* Or, then resort might have to be 
made to the use of less efficient technologies which would pre- 
vent a faster growth of incomes* The question of appropriate 
technologies becomes relevant in this situation. But •appropriate- 
ness' of a technology is to be seen not only in terms of the 
maximum use of manpower but also of generating an adequate incojae 
for the worker and of production of goods with an efficiency 
that would lead to a price level which the poor can afford. 

Despite these constraints, the approach based on the sequence of 
relationship among income distribution, consumption, production 
technology and <K«ployment, has much to command itself in the 
context of fulfillment of basic needs and removal of poverty in 
an underdeveloped economy* The starting point of intervention in 
the nexus of relationships, and the strategy would require to 
vary according to the economic and institutional context of a 
country# Further, a disaggregativ© coasnodity-wise examination is 
necessary for determining the 'production strategy - that would' be.ot 
meet the objective, as variations in the cosfwsodity characteristics 
and " production technology among different items of basic needs 
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way not perwit a unique solution applicable to the entire group 
Of such commodities* 


1*3 Present Study ■ 

The present study atten^ts an examination of the inter-rela 
ships between pattern of income distribution* consumption* pro- 
duction technology and employment* in the case of an individual 
COWwodity group* namely* metal utenSils* Metal utensils do not 
seem to have attracted as much attention as an itewn of basic need 
as food# clothing and shelter. No doubt* metal utensils form a 
small item in terms of total household consumption expenditure? 
and in certain regions and low levels of incomes, lower order 
products such as utensils made of earthen clay are also used to 
serve the needs of the household* But even in these situation 
certain functions require use of metal utensils and earthen 
utensils fail to fulfill certain minimum requirements of dura 
bility* ease of handling and cleanliness* Therefore* 

. utensils essentially belong to the category of goods which 
only serve certain basic needs of a hbusehold* but 
have the characteristics of mininrum e^Ssential 
consi-imption* 

The problem is not so iauch with the identification of metal 

utensils as essential item of household consumption represen« 

^ting' a component of basic need* as with some 
the behaviour of change in expenditure of this item 
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to househoid incomo and expend.i.ture levels. Being a cori3x.v.r,ar 
durable, the purchase pattern of metal utensils in the short ' 
period is/ of course, Pound to be different frcmi that o£ current 
epnsumptioh items like food. But while households at low income 
levels may spend more on this item with rise in inccjmes for 
meeting the shortfall in their current requirements, those with 
higher incomes may also spend proportionately higher amounts for 
the sake of variety and on items of only casual use. . - Thus- the " ^ 

Income elasticity of demand for metal utensils, despite 
being an item of basic need^ may continue to be high even beyond 
the ftilfillmerit of basic needs. This peculiarity while on the 
one hand complicates the analysis to some extent, --it also" compels', 
us to go into the question of basic and non-basic characteristics 
of the group of metal utensils in terras of use category, regu~ 
iajfity- or casualness ■ of use and metal category. 

Metal utensils, even though a small item of household consuraption 
In relation to the total expcriditxire, thus provides an interestin' 
case for examining the various facets of the income distribution— 
consurt^tion-production technoiogy^cmployment relationships as , 
outlined earlier. The specific aspects that w© have examined in 
the present study include j (a) an examination of the use 
pattern, composition and current demand of metal utensils used 
by the households in different inccroe groups;., (b) identification 
Of .the relative and absolute importance of the variety of metal ■ 
utensils in the household budget; (c) an examination of the exten 
of and constraints on the fulfillment of basic needs under existl 






structure of demand, production technology and supply conditions; 
(d) an analysis of effect of changes in the levels and distribu- 
tion of income on consumer demand, production technology and 
anployment in roetal utensils sector and le) indication of the 
options to regulate production technology and supply conditions 
of metal utensils with a view to augumenting employment potential 
and fulfillment of basic needs* 

In view of the non-aVailability of any systematic data about 
consumption* production and marketing of metal utensils# the 
study uses data collected through primary investigations about 
rural and urban household consumption pattern* production tech- 
nology and marketing of metal ut«isils* The field study for 
collection of requisite data was carried out in selected rural 
and urban areas in che Stat-e of Uttar Pradesh (India). The rural 
consumption survey was carried out in five villages (Godhana* 
Mirzapur# Ahmadpur, Ataria andMaawan) of Sitapur and four villag 
(Deor3i*Kaiau# Saramau and Kampura) Of Lucknow district. Some of 
these villages are within the catchment of the Lucknow-Sitapur 
highway while others are r©notely situated* The selection of 
sample households was done on the basis of probability propor- 
portionate to size (PpS)# from among agricultural labourers* 

B* 

various categories of farmers identified by landholding size and 

rural artisans- The urban sample was drawn randonily fron the 
'/arious localities ' o£ Lucknow, city# by identifying . the households 
, by' the type and location of their residences. The total sice of 
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the sample was 600 households - rural 400 and urban 200, 
The number of sample households by expenditure classes are 
shown in Table 1,1. - 

' Table 1,1 

Distribution of Sataple Households bv Expenditure Classes 


'Per capita 
expenditure 
class ks/annutn 

Ru 

ral 

Urban 


Nuihber 

Percentage SJutaber 

Percentage 

Below 3i>0 

20 

5.00 

4 

2 

.00 

350-425 ■ 

32 

8-00 

- . 


- 

425-500 

48 

12.00 

5 

2 

.50 

50C’“6od 

60 

15.00 

6 

3 

• 00 

600-750 

61 

15.25 

21 

10 

.50 

750-950 

61 

15,25 

42 

21 

.00 

950-1250 

55 

13.75. 

.58 

29 

.00 

1250-1600 

39 

9.75 

39 

.39 

.50 

1600-2200 

21 

5,25 

18 

9 

.00 ’ 

2200 and above 

■ 3 

0.75 

.7 

3 

.50 

ALB- 

400 

100.00 

200 

100 

,00 

As indicated earlier 

, representativeness. 

of the 

sample with 


respect to popul<stion of selected villages was sought to be 
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ensuireri by Stratifying the popyiation by land-holding size 
among the cultivators and treating landless labourers as a 
separate stratum* The sample was exactly proportional to 
the .size of population In each of the strata. In the urban 
area# effort was made to ensure a representative saa>pie by ; 
spreading the respondent households among different locali- 
ties known as upper class# rsiddle class and lower class re- 
sidential areas; by size and type of residential buildings in 
each locality and also by availabiiaty of certain facilities 
like electric cohnections and access to the main road* 

Despite these precautions# however# it is hot possible to 
vouchsafe for the complete representativenesc of the sample* 

In order to check whether our method of selection has# by and 
large# resulted into a representative sample# we could have 
compared it with the structure of population by certain rele- 
vant characteristics available from other sources* Unfortu- 
nately# no such information was availal le for the relatively 
recent period* The only canparable information in respect of 
expenditure class-wise distribution# of population in rural 
and urban areas of Uttar Pradesh that we came across was from 
the TVenty-eighth round of the National Sample Survey for tha 
period 197 1-74, Distribution of rural ana urban households 
among the different per capita expenditure classes, adjusted 
for price- rise during 1973-74 to 1979-80 is given in Table 1*2 
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Table «» 1«2 


Dietribution of Households by Per Capita Total 
E3Q>endit:ure Classes as worked out by the National 
Sample Survey Organisation 



R U 

R A L 

OR 

BAN 

SI. 

»o. 

Per Capita* 
Ekpenditure 
Class 
Rs./annum 

Estimated** 
Percentage 
of House- 
holds 

Per Capita* 
Expenditure 
Class 
Rs./annum 

Estimated** 
Percentage 
of House- 
holds 

1. 

< 323 

8.93 

<337 

0,47 

2. 

323-400 

13.09 

337^49 

1.38 

3. 

400-S22 

14.37 

449-524 

2,19 

4, 

522-660 

17,67 

524-636 

7.29 

5. 

660-845 

17.67 

636-805 

18.38 

6. 

845-1152 

13.59 

805-1029 

18.69 

7. 

1152-1536 

8.25 

1029-1404 

21.44 

8. 

1536-2304 

3.88 . 

1404-1872 

13.73 

9. 

2304-3072 

1.36 

1872-2808 

11,07 

10. 

& 3072 

0.39 

2808-3744 
> '3744 

7,36 


Adjusted for 1979-80 prices using consumer price inflation 
'factor of 2854 for rural and 5694 for urban over the year 
1973-74. 

'if 

As worked out by the National Sample Survey Organisation 
for 28th round of the report for the year 1973-74 based on 
:he Central Sample. 



The PCE classes of the NSS distribution are not exactly the 
same as used by US# But xt can be seen that the 10 classes^^ 
by which the NSS households are distributed are fairly compa- 
rable with our size class* Given the facts that any two 
independent san^les cannot be exactly similar and sample size 
is relatively small in our case* the significant simiierxty 
between two distributions goes to suggest that our sample 
exhibits a good degree of representativeness in relation to 
the population* 

For collecting information on technology and production condi- 
tions interviews wef e held w ith 23 metal utensil manufacturing 
units in Kanpur, Lucknow, Moradabad, Bast! and Ghazlabad, engaged 
in the manufacturing of iron, aluminium, brass# phool and stain- 
less steel utensils respectively* Requisite information about 
marketing of utensils was collected from wholesalers and re- 
tailers in the city of Lucknow as. also from the retailers in 
the regular and weekly markets of the rural areas along the 
Lucknow-Sitapur road* The total number of trading units sur- 
veyed Is 25# including 6 wholesalers. The reference year for 
data collected was 1979-80* 

While every .precaution was . taken to ensure correctness arid 
reliability of data collected from households and production 
ahd'^:'isales' /■units,: certain ; points' need to be noted In ..respect.; of /; /;;>■ 
problems faced during the survey* One, w© suspect a slight 
underestimation of the stock of metal utensils with the household 
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in the rural areas on account of the respondents* hesitation 
in disclosing yae quantum of metal utensils# which sometimes 
are considered as valuable assets# because of their apprehen- 
slon that the knowledge In this respect might prompt thefts# 
Second# cxie cannot also be very certain about the money value 
of the stock of laetal utensils particularly old ones# some of 
which could have been purchased long back, or even inherited. 

It may be pointed out# however, that for the main analysis we 
have utilised the information, relating to utensils in regular 
use only which are generally of relatively recent acqviisition 
and, therefore, their recorded prices are not likely t® be very 
much different from the actual prices. Third, a number of pro- 
duction units contacted for the collection of data on production 
technology were small sized and operating on household basis, 
particularly in the case of brass and phool utensils. These 
units did not have systematically maintained records of details 
of their production, and, therefore, the information supplied 
was primarily based on their memory and experience. The number 
of workers employed by these units varied practically from day 
to day depending on the. volume, of work and the number of process 
to be handled. In such a situation, the inf oirmatlon on average 
number of workers and roan-days is likely to invoive certain 
degree of error. Fotirth, the problem of lack of record and 
therefore reliance, on memory was also encountered in the case of 
small trading units. ■ 
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The analysis of the <3lata and the resnits are organised in the 
following four chapters. Chapter II portrays the pattern of 
metal utensils in stock with the households/ their use and metal 
categories and. current demand. Chapter Hi attempts to identify , 
and quantify the basic needs component of metal utensils. The 
hext Chapter describes the production technology of the various 
metal categories of utensils and briefly looks at the ccwparativc 
economics of production in case of di/terent metals. Chapter V 
exataines the income'-consuroption- technology-employment relatiohshi 
using simulation techniques. Given the observed income distribu- 
tion, implications of alternative redistribution schemes, which 
presumably lead to fulfillment of basic needs to varying .extent, 
have been worked out in terms of changes in inter-Cl as s and 
aggregate pat t '-m of metal utensil consumption as well as the 
employment implications of their production, in an ex ante sense, 
The final Chapter presents a resume of our findings and draws 
certain conclusions and implicattons relevant for the analysis 
’and policy of fulfillroent basic needs through ‘redistributive** 
growth. MSS3 ' 


I 


Utensils as a comiROdity group represent a variable mix of 
items witn various shapes, sizes, material contents and. quality 
differences; and, these characteristics do not necessarily have 
specificity in relation to difrerent uses, in fact# alternative 
products with varying mix and degree of physical, material and 
quality characteristics are available for meeting one particular 
kind of requirement. Though the range of utensils brought into 
one particular kind of use can be specified in terns of commodity 
characteristics like durability, efficiency and elegance as well 
as in terms of material base and technology# for the analysis of 
demand, it is desirable to have use category as a criterion 
of classifying the utensils. Further, from the Viewpoint of 
studying technological conditions of production, a classification 
oased on metal content of utensils is considered useful. It 
nay be pointed out that metal base of utensils cuts.; 
ase categories (see Annexure i). 


The Uses to which utensils are put coUid oroadly be classified 
Into three categories s cooking, serving and carrying and storage 
I'he metals used for production of utensils are iron, aluminium, 
irass, phool (an alloy of tin, copper and nickei), kaskut (a mix 
)f metal scraps including phool scraps), copper, german silver 
an alloy of cooper, zinc and nickle), and stainless steel. The 
jon-metal materials useafor making utensils are china clay, glass. 
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ordinary clay and plastics* ior certain kinds of uses liKe 
serving and storage# metal and non-metal utensils are sunsti- 
tutable for one another. The present study# however# fodusses 
on metal utensils only* in any case# it is the metal utensils 
which are used for the most essential of the requirements namely 
cooking# and according to our estimates, the metal group accounts 
for around 98 per cent of the value of all kinds of utensils 
possessed and purchased by the households. 

The analysis in this section basically aims at examination of 
consumption behaviour of the households in respect of metal 
utensils, in relation to their income levels proxied by per capitc 
expenditure (Pet) levels. Consumption is specified here in terms 
of stock and current purchases. It may be mentioned here that 
the total demand or requirement of metal utensils as a group- 
item is not reflected fully in the currant household purchases. 

Metal utensils are durable itans and are purchased in the event 
either of the need for replacements or of additional require- 
ments* Thus, the stock of metal utensils is of greater relevance 
for ainalysis of consumption of this item particularly in coroparia* 
the requirements in the context of fulfillment of the basic needs 
The intact of incewae redistribution has# however# been visualised 
in terms of changes in the current d^and (purchase) pattern# 
assuming that average behaviour of the consumers in a particular 
Income class is uniquely determined. 
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In the present analysAS# metal utensils have been taken as an 
independent group of consumption item in the total household 
expenditure* In other words# the. group of needs satisfied by 
the use of metal utensils is by and large# taken to be a function 
of total household income alone; the problem of inter-need 
substitution has not been considered* Vfe consider cooking# servinc 
and canning and storage of food and water as virtually indis- 
pensable needs of a household. Also the cjuestion of significant 
inter-need transfer of expenditure does not seem important 
in the present case due to a very small share of the item concernec 
in the total household expenditure* According to a survey 
conducted by the local State Goveri^ent during 1969-70# the 
purchase of utensils accounted for only 0.37 per cent of the 
monthly household expenditure in the rural areas and 0.21 per 
cent in the urban areas* Our own survey conducted for the present 
study brings out an estimate of 0.28 per cent for ru;ral and 0.32 
for the urban areas. 

The hypothesis underlying our analysis in this section implies# 
on the one hand# that the needs that are fulfilled toy metal 
uteansils# can be satisfied in different ways representing various 
degrees of essemtiality and non-essentiality; and on the other 
hand# the various metal bases of utensils represent a hierarchi- 
cal order 'based on ‘their costs and prices which also broadly 
corresponds to the degree of essentiality and non-essentiality of 
need fulfillment. Por exanple# plates will form essential 
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serving ut«nsiis# tut; spo^s siay not b® coft^iclejc®i3 

essential in the given si tt>«ib4<pn -wbete people are habituated of 


eating using their fingers;* an alUBiinium or Pirass plate 
wouidi serve the purpose tb' 0 'u'gti"'tjostlier., .mope ieiogant -andi 'durasfeie ■ 
stainless steel plates could, be used if <one can afford there, Slwl 
lari y# cooking vessels for staple food' and lentils are nece- 
ssary# a pressure cooker may not mecessarily represent the basic 
need characteristics so long as housewives have plenty of time 
to cook with the help Of traditional uterislls; and then the 
cooking vessels could be of iron# alwinium and steel# though 
the cheapest among them will be good enough for serving the 
basic need. 


It is hypothesised that the expenditure on metal utensils would 
increase primarily representing the expansion -isitock of utensil'; 
having essential characteristics both in terms of use variety 
and metal category at low inccm^e levels; but increase in expen- 
diture would primarily represent the variety in need fulfillment# 
and quality# elegance and durability of ’utens.il stock,, at level 
of income higher than that required to fulfill basic needs. 
Another dimension that needs to be added here is that the metal 
utensils dre also purchased# by those who can afford# for only 
occasional use either of the households or others, it is tiot 
uncommon to find a few spare dinner sets in the possession of 
middle and higher income groups in the urban areas# or of the 
relatively rich 'in the rural areas, for -use on special occasion's 
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toy t-hedr families and guest;>-« 2n the villages# social aud. 
reiigioxjs ceremonies .require cooking vessels of such large 
sizes and serving utensils In such large numbers as have 
use in routine household consitunption. Facilities do not exist 
in villages generally for hiring such utensils on rent? .some- 
times the village collectively owns vessels and utensils for 
this pii'rpose? or then certain rich and socially privileged ^ 
families have stocks of such utensilse For the purposes of 
fulfillment of basic needs of households# however# it is the 
■ Stock in regular use that' is relevant# and the proportions of 
household stock in regular use and in occasional use would be 
another dimension in specifying the degree of essentiality and 
non-essentiality in the household consumption of utensils#. 

m 

Another important aspect of the analysis of consumption o£ metal 
utensils in relation to household income levels# is the quality- 
difference among various items that go to fulfill the same need. 
It is# however# difficult to precisely define the qualitative 
characteristics of utensils except in terms of certain proxies. 
The branded products are often considered qualitatively sxiperior 
to unbranded ones and within the group of branded products# it 
may be possible to rank the products by the reputation of the 
manufacturing concern, A. large part of the metal' utensils in' 
India are# however# unbranded and produced in the medium# cmsll 
and tiny units 'in the .semi -organised and 'unorgan ised sectors. The 


only variable throtsgh which qbalxty variations can be inferrefS 
is the price relatives, which could be used with the 
that a difference in price reflects the differences in metal base, . 
weight# production technique and other attributes of quality# 

2.2 : Use Categories of Utensils 

As mentioned earlier# the metal utensils could broadly be classi- 

_ . ■ ■ • 0y 

fied into the following rive use categories ; Cooking iC)# Cooking 
^cessories (CA) # Serving iS) . Serving Accessories <SA) and Storage 
and Carrying (SC), The following description gives a qualitative 
idea of the structure of utensils generally used by households 
in India# for serving different functions. 

Utensils that are mostly and almost exclusively used foi* cooking 
purposes are tawa (flat frying pan)# karhai (deep frying pan)# 
batuli (round shaped boiling pot); and cooking accessories, namely# 
karchhul and chamcha (both cooking spoons.)# and chimta and sansi 
(both forks used for holding heated utensils). Other cooking 
utensils are tasla (a hollow and flat based utensil# generally 
bigger than full saucer), nhWona la boiling pan)# kettle, frying 
pan# cooker# pressure cooker etc. Within the cooking category it is 
also possible to distinguish between utensils that are directly 
and indirectly used in the cooking process* An indirectly used 
cooking utensil is, for instance# tasla in which flour is processed 
to make dough for preparing bread* 
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The most ccmunon serving \itensi Is are thali Ca metal plate) » 
tulnbier and Dowl* Other serving utensils are tray^ cup, mug, 
spoon, fork, knife etc,, which are relatively less popular aftpng 
low income groups, particularly in rural areas* The storage and 
carrying utensils are kalash (a large roimd .shaped vessel used 
for storing water), ouckets, jars, milk pots, tiftin boxes etc,, 
qhara and surahi (both earthen containers c<MtiRonly used for 
storage and carrying of water particularly in rural areas), Annex- 
ure 1 gives a list of the main utensils classified by use-cate- 
gories and metal bases, Annexure,2 explains the types of utensiltt 
by their local nani«s and by their use* 

2,3 Household Stock of Utensi Is 

Average value of the stock of utensils estimated to Ks«213,34 for 
the rural and Rs. $05,38 for the urban households in our sample. 

In value terms 98,51 per cent of utensils stock of rural and 95,23 
per cent of the urban households consisted of metal utensils and 
the rest of non-metal utensils (Table Ii,l), it is noticed that 
the non-metal utensils constituted a small and almost constant 
percentage of the value of utensils stock in the PCE ranges from 
below Rs.350 to Ks, 950-1250, but household with higher than i<s,l2£ 
PCE showed a relatively high and rising share of non-raetal utensil 
in the rural areas. It probably reflects primarily a change in 
the quality of non-metal utensils * while the low income householt 
use earthen clay utensils w^ich nave very low value, the high inc< 
households have chinaware and ceramics as the main non-metal 
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Table II, 1 


Value of Current Stock of Metal an<3 Mon-Metal Utensils Per 
. : '• Household 


Per Capita Expen- 
diture (Rs/Annvun) 


RURAL 

URBAN 




Metal"'"' 

Non-metal Total Metal Non- 

Metal 

Total 

1. 

Below 350 

143.65 

(99,4$) 

0.80 

(0,55) 

144.45 33.95 2.75 36.70 

(100.00) (92.51) (7.49) (100,00) 

2. 

350-425 

156.91 

(98.89) 

1,76 

(l.ll) 

158.67 - 

(100.00) 


3. 

425-500 

165.16 

(99.47) 

(0.53) 

' 166.04'' 169. 12 ■ — 

(100.00) (100.00) 

(169.12) 

(100.00) 

4. 

500-600 

163.11 

(99.23) 

1.27 

(0.77) 

164.38 103.37 

(loo. GO) (100.00) 

103,37 

(100.00) 

5. 

600-750 

200.94 

(98,80) 

2.45 

_<1.20> 

203.39 392.31 9,44 401,73 

.(lOO.OO) (97.65) (2.35) (100.00) 

. . • ■ '■ .»■ 

6. 

750-950 

200.20 

(99,24) 

1.54 

(0.76) 

201,74 236.69 13.00 

(100.00) (94.79) (5.21) 

249,69 

(100.00) 

7, 

950-1250 

242.11 

(98.61) 

3.41 

(1.39) 

■245.52 456..88 .:;9.68 

(100.00) (97.92) (2,08) 

466,06 

(100.00) 

8. 

1250-1600 

296,65 

(97.81) 

6,64 

(2.19) 

303,29 519.56 34.66 

(100.00) (93.75) (6.25) 

S54 • 22' . 
(100.00) 

9. 

1600-2200 

354,12 

(95.76) 

15,67 

(4.24) 

369,79 1216.94 38,16 
(100,00) (96.78) (3.04) 

1255.10 

(100.00) 

10, 

,2200 or more 

554.67 

(96.30) 

21.33 

(3.70) 

576.00 1264.74 63.16 
(100.00) (95.26) (4.74) 

1327.90 

(100,00) 


210.16 3.18 213.34 486.33 19.05 505.38 I 

(98.51) (1.49) (100,00) (96.23) (3.77) ClOOoOO) 


AtiL classea 
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component of their utensils stock which has a much higher value 
«han the traditional pottery products used by poor households* 

In the urban areas the lowest income households with , PCE below 
;is»350 have a significant proportion df non-metal to metal uten- 
sils in the stock value* Then non-metal utensils disappear in 
the PCE ranges between Rs*350 to Rs.SdO; and after that a small 
and almost constant proportion is spent on them by households In 
different income ranges* The lowest income group in urban areas 
again use mostly clay products in the non-metal Category as is 
evident from a very small absolute value spent oh the utensils 
in this category* Higher income ranges possess a minimum stock 
non-metal utensils mainly chinaware and’ Ceramics, but seem bo 
prefer adding to Chb .stock of 'metal utensil S*;., 

(leaving out the non-metal utensils which form buC'a small propor- 
tion of total consumption of utensils we now turn to the consump- 
tion behaviour of households in respect of metal utensils* No 
doubt, the expenditure on stock of this it«w is generally posi- 
tively associated with the per capita household expenditure 
level; but the relationship is not always consistent and propor- 
tional* Household with a PCE level of leas than Rs*350 have a 
stock of Rs* 143*65 worth of metal utensils in the rural areas, but 
even in the highest PGE range of over Rs*22dO the figure is only 
Rs, 554*67. Thus it looks that in the rural areas the expenditure 
on metal utensils rises less than proportionately with the rise 
in income levels* In the POE ranges upto Rs*950, the absolute. 





r' ■ . .. 

[] .n « ^ . . 


expenditure on roetal utensils nas only a small variation Oetween 
■is.144 for lowest and rupees 200 for the highest expenditure 
range. It is only in the PCE ranges above Ks .950 that one finds 
i steeper rise in expenditure on metal utensils than in income 
levels. The inter-group variations are, however, much wider in 
irban areas? the lowest income group have utensil stock worth 
>nly Rs*34 while those with Rs*lh00 or more per capita income 
lave a stock worth Rs* 1200. 

rwo inferences that can oe drawn from the details given in Table 
-ti.i are : one, the expenditure on metal utensils is not mono- 
tonous function of income levels, it has discontinuities parti- 
cularly after the households reach a sufficiently high income 
Levels. For a wide range of income in the lower ranges the percep- 
tion of heeds in relation to this item is more or less fixed to 
the fulfil iHient of essential requirements. Second, the degree 
cf deprivation from fulfillment of basic needs in terms of stock 
utensils is probably lower in the rural than in the urban areas, 
oarticuiarly at the lowest ranges of per capita income? out the 
degree of non-essentiality creeps in more steeply in the high 
income ranges in the urban areas than in the rural areas. These 
lypotheses, suggested by the figures of total stock could, however, 
le confirmed only when we look at the use and metal composition 
of utensil stock. 


d.4 Stock of Metal Utensils bv use Category 

It is in conformity with our expectations that we find that the 
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regularly used metal utensil* account for an ovezvhelinlngly major 
share of the Value of total stock, thoxigh a 10 per cent share of 
utensils of non-regular use seems rather high given the generally 
low levels of household expenditure in general* Tnough the regu- 
larly used utensils account for around* 90 per cent of the value of 
total utensil stxjck in both rural areas and urban areas taken 


together (Table Ii*2), some variations are noticed within this 

Table II. 2 



Per Capita rURAJu URBAN 

Expenditure - 

(Rs ./Annum) Value Percentage to Value Percentage to thf 


the total stock total stock 



Below 350 

128.00 

89.11 

33.95 

100.00 

350-425 

1*47.59 

94.06 



425-500 

144.82 

67.68 

169.12 

100.00 

500^600 

145.71 

89.33, 

103.37 

100.00 

600-750 

189.55- ■ 

94.33 

343.88 

87.66 

750-950 

197.34 

98.57 

233.29 

96.56 

950-1250 

215.11 

88.85 

415.61 

91.07 

1250-1600 

276.06 

93.06 

492.70 

94.83 

1600-2MO 

296.54 

83.74 

1142.04 

93.85 

2200 - more 

316.17 

57.00 

1183.16 

93.55 



all 190.82 90.79 4i?3.91 93.33 


limited range between areas and income groups. First, the house- 


holds in urban areas have a slightly lower (7S4) proportion of 
occasionally used utensils than those in rural areas (9%). in 
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the rtaral inheritance and * 3 if ts in marriages probably 

account for somewhat higher extent of utensils of non-regwiar 
use# as it is seen that rural households even in the lowest PCE 
ranges have significant extent of such utensils^ even though their 
current need of utensils for regular use cannot be considered to 
have been fulfilled.* Second# in the rural areas the extent of 
utensils of non-regular use doer not seem to have any consistent 
relationship with income level of the households s even the house— 
holds in low Income ranger have some utensils of occasional use# 
their value ranging between 1 to 11 per cent of the total stock 
between the PC E ranges upto KsilbOO* In the last two PCE ranges# 
i.e.RS* 1600-2200 and Rs.2200 Or mote# however# their «xt«nt in- 
creases# particularly in the last range where it is as high as 43 
per cent* The urban households# however# show a more continuous 
relationship of the proportion of occaeional-regulat use utensil* 
with PCE ranges* No households upto a pec capita expenditure of 
R£*600 has any utensil of non-regulat use* In the expenditure 
ranges above that one finds a tendency of increase in utensils 
of occasional use as a proportion of total stock with rising leave} 
of per capita expenditure* 

For farther analysis of consumption of metal utensils# we have 
considered the regularly used metal- utensils only* The average 
numbers, per household of regularly used metal utensils along with 
their values# by use e^jtegorics and expenditure classes are shown 
in Table il.3 (») £or. n^ral and Table li, 3 (U) for the urban houct 






Table 11,3 (R) 

Househoia Possession of Regularly Used Stock of Metal, Utensils 

KuiRber (N) and Value (V) in Rupees) 
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Table 1X,3 (II) 

Per l&>usehold Possession of Eeqxtlagiv Used St-ock of Metual bb^nslls (Urban), 

mrnher W) and Value V) in Rs» 
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The everege iwaitoer of cookiag, i^iteaslls per hoosehold is the 
rureX' eree wor to 4*58 aoti ±n ntb&m area 6*87* But the 

varXatX^s aiaoog the PCS claaaes Xu. the atoek of utensil a of diiffe** 
rent usee ia found ntaoh more marked aiaong the urtoan houaefeblda than 
•mong rural ones* The ▼ariations in value are still ®ore marked in 
urban areas due to the greater use of higher value items oy the 
higher inc^e urban groups^ than the lower income groups xn the 
urban and higher income groups 'in the rural areas* The total 
nuniber of utenaila of all kinds per households varies between 14 
and 30 among different expenditure ranges in the rural areas? and 
between 10 and 59 in the urban areas* The range of variation in 
value of utensils stock in the rural areas is between Ms* 133 and 
Rs* 316 # while in the urban areas it is between Ms* 34 and Ms*1183« 

The variationa in the quantum and value of regularly used metal 
utensils among the households in differrat PCS ranges in ihiral 
areas is mainly found in the serving utensils {S). The consunptloii 
Of cooking utensils lO# including cooking acces^ries tCA) seems 
more or less fixed among different espenditure gixsups* It looks 
that a household requires a minimum of cooking utensils which it 
aust have irrespeetive of its ecK^oaic status# and additions beyond 
this minlmmn are redundust even, if a household could afford* The 
better-off households can# of course# go in for qualitatively bette 
and costlier uterisiis# as is rsflected in higher value figures -in 
their The range of qu^Altative yariations# however# seems 
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rather lialted ■ in the mral areas* nta^er and iralue of 

tateiwlis used for earr^lag aM storage of food ®ad wtsr _ <SC) , 
allow a conaisteat#, thosifii less than p»portJohat% iserease with 
increasing «sg>eadi'tar© levels, <|S5alitatlre chaise- in the 

conauffiption . ©f such utensils is virtually 'abs«Bt as t-lie value 
iacreases proportionately %ri.ths auisfeers# except 'in the case of the 
highest FCS range iRs.2200 or ®or©) where the value of storage 
and csrryiag utensils rises abruptly though- tl^r nuitber is only 
slightly above the average. I'h^ serving utensils CS)# however# 
show a sigrslf leant rise in nurateer beyond the per esapita income • 
range tf Rs«.i2S0# after rising only gra^ally with expenditure 
level ia ths i«er ranges# ' Increase ■ in value is generally propor- 
tionat-s to that in Buisiber of utensil's in 'this category# implying 
very, I ittls qualitative variations# 

In thfe urban areas# utensils in all use categories show a steep 
rise in nu^er ss well as value with rising PCE ranges# This Is 
so even in case, of cooking utensilsf the lowest expenditure group 
has ©Bly two cooking ut®ssils per to the average value 

of Rs«s«n idaile those ie the per capita expenditure range of 
R8#16O§«»22©0 have almost 10 such Utensils with the %'alue of Rs*467 
on an average# ; If the rural averefa of 4# 58 cooking ut^sils per^ 

: .household is ' taken as the necessary miniisum# urban households In 
tto ps-^r capita exi^nditure range xipfo P.KsSOf), fell s’hort of this 
requir®T.«nt and those 'in thePCS rcage# between a$»1250 and li;*2200 j 
have twice the mssber of utensils thaii the r^cnilred-* beaving I 
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apart the lowest and some- of the highest ranges^ the value of 
cooking utensils in the urban areas rides abnost in line with their 
number among the different ?*CE ranges# thus implying little quali- 
tative variation* Xn the case of cooking accessories the number 
as v/g11 as Value does not seem to change nsuch across the e;<penii.1* 
ture groups. 

The variations are very wide both in number and value of serving 
uttsusvls though not so much in cerving accessories* In the FCE 
ranges up to Rs*600 per capita# the urban households have 5 to 7 
itenti::- in this category# those in the Hs*b00-1250 ranges 10 to 15 
items# and those in the higher ranges have 30 serving utensils on 
an average* The value ox these utensils changes from the first 
,to the second group in proix>rtion wltJi the number# out much «»ore 
sharply in the third group over the second* Thus ttose in th© 
middle income ranges buy larger stock of similar serving utensils 
as are used by lower income groups, but the high income groups buy 
larger number of qualitatively superior serving utensils* The 
carrying and storage utensils do not vary widely «ri'.ong th« diffe** 
rent income ranges either in nunsber or value; and despite the wide 
difference in the level of consumption both in terms of number and 
value of metal utensils in aggregate between rural and urban areas# 
the rural-urban differenccfS in the consumption of this category of 
utensils are also not signif leant* 

The above description of the hoaseholcl consumption behaviour in 
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respect of matal utensi is of different use categories suggests 
that cooking utensils fona the foremost category of utensils for 
serving the basic needs of the households* The <fegrec of non- 
essentiality in the household expenditure on this item is also 
the lowest# though the highest income brackets in the urban areas 
do seem to have sane stock of cooking utensils which may not £>& 
necessary for the fulfillment of basic needs* Sindlar ic the case 
with storage and carrying utensils# where non-essentiality in 
quantity terms seem non-existent in the behaviour of households 
though the highest income group in the rural areas seem to hsve 
included a good degree of quality non-essentiality in their stock 
of utensils in this category# 

It Is primarily the serving utensils where the possibility of a 
significant degree of acquisition not relevant for the fulfillment 
of basic necjds seems to exist# both in and urban areas. It 

is not only that the households in the high expenditure ranges buy 
more than necessary number of serving utensils but their purchases 
are also of relatively oettcr quality and higher value# The non- 
essential characteristics both in quantxim and quality are# there- 
fore# likely to be the largest in the consumption of this category 
of utensils in general* 

■2#S: :y Stock o£ t/tensils. by I. Category • 

I’he different metals forming the material base of utensils differ 
in terras of weight per unit of volume# durability, elegance and 
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price. The five different metals specif Ically considere<i xn the 
present analysis are s itt>n, aluminium^ brassf phool and stain- 
Isss sfceeli the rest of the metals used for manufacturing utensils 
are clubbed together in the category of ‘others*. The residual 
Category of ‘others*, though claiming a significant percentage of 
stock as well as current purchases, could not oe disaggregated for 
the present analysis due to the reason that it consists of « wide 
variety Of metals and alloys, I kaskut, ainc, gormap sliver# cot>v<f-r 
and nickle# to naiae a few) for each of which information on produc* 
tion conditlonB was extremely difficult to obtain. Therefore# the 
analysis has neen carried cnjst in terms of a group of them topiaiihor# 
There is little specificity of metals xn terms of clifi<!&r<snt usi 
of utensils; the same metal can be used for the mahUfacture Of 
utensils of different uses, as can be seen from Annexure 3, There- 
fore, the use of utensils made of one or the other metal by 
rent households is a function of the relative pricer# along with 
durability and sophistication. One could broadly assume th«tt tilo 
qualities of elegance and sophistication would weigh more with thuj 
relatively higher income groups while among the lower iricoriio siratl 
of households the price would prove to be the most important. dcf'Jij'il 
minant. Durability can outweigh price difforehtinlfi to doih^ji 
even among the lower income groups, . . * ; 

To a limited extent, however, it is possible to dif torenfetvate 
utensils in terms of- their use, price# durability and ot-her reiat'^l 
attributes# by their material base* v4hlit? cooking Utensil?; »Vnd i 


cooking accessories of iron are used oy all classes of 
aluminium as often referred to as the- ‘poor man ‘s metal’* That 
does not, however, mean that aluminium utensils are not used ny 
higher income groups* The use of cooking utensils made of orass 
is on 6 decline particularly oecause brass is apparently active 
to food having acidic contents* The use of nhool utensiis is 
experiencing a steeper decline due both to supply and demand 
conditions. Still in rural areas the possession ox phool utensils 
is often considered as a token of status* Stainless steel is the 
new and upcoming metal, hut it is also the costliest and not all 
households can afford it* The category of 'others’, aS r<s^arked 
earlier represents a widely mixed metal base, and similarly varie- 
gated use structure. ■ 

in our sampl© the iron and brass utensils, in that order, hold the 
major importance in the utensil stock of rural households, each 
claiming aoout 28-29 per cent of the total value* Aluminium comes 
next with 19 per cent of the stock value* jPhooi claims 2 per cent 
and stainless steel 4 per cent, and the rest, about 18 per cent, 
is shared by other metals, m the urban areas, brass tops in 
importance claiming 14 per cent of the value of stock of household 
metal utensils. But the next place is held by stainless steel 
with a 23 per cent share followed by aluminium at 19 and iron at 
:l6;:per Phobl also const itutes a significant* 7 '‘per cent^;.^' ^ 
share of the value of utensil stock of urban households. ‘Other* 
metals are not : found to be significant* : 













Iron# alunanium and brass# holdxng importance xn that order# 
together make around 80 per cent of the total value of utensil 
stock of households with a PCE upto Rs.oOO in the rural areas. 
These metals still claim over three-fourths of the value of uten- 
sil stock in the households with PCE between Ks*600 and 
but the top most importance in thxs group of household is held 
by braes and not by iron. In the highest income group (t<s.2?00 
or more PCE) of households stainless steel oecomes the jfiost 
important metal with a 47 per cent share# foliov.'ed by brass# iron 
running a poor third* Share of nhool uaensils has no relationship 
with income ranges# though it does not se^ to be popular at the 
lowest and the highest ends of the given income ranges of the 
households. Consumption of stainless steel utensils is insignifi- 
cant in the rural households with PCE upto hs.950# it seems to 
gain some importance xn the PCE range of Rs*950-2200# out becomes 
the major item in the utensil stock beyond the PCE level of Rs*220 
The utensils made of other metals show a highly random behaviour i 
relation to the household PCE levels* 

In the urban areas# household with PCE upto Rs.SOO mainly use 
aiuminixim utensils but in the next PCS range of Rs*500-b00# iron# 
aluminium and brass have almost equal share in the utensil stock 
of the notiseholds. Households in none of these ranges rejx^rted 
use of stainless steel utensils. In the PCE ranges between ils.60C' 
and Rs, 1,250# brass holds major importance, in the next range, 

KS. 1260-1600# it shares importance aLuost equally with iron# alumJ 
•nixaa aricl stainless In the . PCE. ranges above Rs,1600 atainlf 


steel is the major metal in household utensil stock; aluminium 
and brass ranking secxund and third, respectively, 

2*6 Current Purchases ^ ^ 

As mentioned earlier in analysing consumption behaviour o£ house- 
holds in respect of consumer durables, like metal utensils, the 
stock is a more appropriate variable than current expenditure, as 
the latter would form only a small proportion of the total house- 
hold requirements and consumption. On the basis of our survey, 
the percentage of current purchases (annual) to total value of 
metal utensils stock with households is estimated at 5*96 in the 
case Of jcural and 4.18 in the case of urban households* But for 
the purposes of analysing pattern of desnand for metal utensils, 
particularly with a view to assessing the impact of changes in 
levels and structure of incomes, the pattern of current purchases 
would be more useful. Besides, certain hypotheses coild be advan- 
ced in respect of. the households ' behaviour in respect of their 
expenditure on additions to their stock of metal utensils. It 
could be argued, for example, that the lowest income groups would 
add to their stock mainly in terms of increase in number of utensils 
for meeting more essential requi^coments which are not yet fulfilled 
even physically# while the higher income groups may add primarily 
to the stock in a way that introduces variety and qualitative 
improvements. 

The pattern of current purchases of metal utensils by the rural and 
urban households as depicted in Table IX* 5 (R) and II* 5 (U) respectively 
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oy and large, siuppoirts trie fividings of our earlier analysis 
of the stock of metal utensils* First,., the low inccmie groups both 
in the rurai and urban areas are able to spend a very small amount 
on metal utensils currently, but most of what they spend goes 
towards the purchase of cooking utensils and cooking accessories* 
i.n the middle income ranges# the major part of current expenditure 
is equally shared Dy cooking and serving utensils, in the high 
exp«iditure ranges serving utensils scoreover cooking ones, though 
carrying and storage function also claims a significant portion 
of current e3Q>ffliditttr«, 

What is further significant to note is that a higher e;Q>enditure 
on metal utensils by the households in upper PCE ranges repre— 
sen ts not so much a larger quantum isut higher value per item; 
while in the lower ranges, say upto Ks*12h0 PCS, variations in 
value mainly represent the numper of items purchased oy nouseholds. 
This pattern is more particularly discernible in the case of pur- 
chases of serving utensil s^where one item purchased Oy rural house- 
holds in the PCS range Rs. h00-7o0 is values at as, 3 ,09, while two- 
thirds of an itfflo purchased oy households in PCB range of Rs*1200- 
2200 has a value of Rs*l2.50# Similar pattern is discernible in 
the ease of current purchases of the urban households, 

in terms of the material base of the curr®>t purchase of utensils, 
orass, aluminium and iron along with ‘others* account for almost 

05^ utansils, in the case of rural households. 
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Pnool uteaallfi do not seem to be a popular item of current 
purchases. The amount of expenditure on purchases of iron utensils 
by rural households is almost constant in all PGE ranges of house- 
holds, that on aluminium utensils shows an increasing trend with 
high PC£ ranges, expenditure on brass utensils moves up slowly upto 
the PCE range of Rs. 1250-1600, out then suddenly shoots up very 
high after that. Stainless steel is not a significant claimant 
of current expenditure on mots! utensils eaccept in the PCE range 
of Rs, 2200 and r-iore. 

In the Case of urban households, aluminium, irc« and stainless 
steel utensils have almost equal share in the current purchases* 
*Aluminiu*m and iron utensils claim more or less similar aosolute 
amounts of expenditure among the households in different income 
ranges. Brass utensils become an itan of current purchase only 
for the households with PCE above fts. 7 50, and then the amount spent 
on this item increases more or less in pre^ortion to per capita 
expenditure* -Stainless steel utensils, similarly become an item o 
current purchase of households only beyond the per capita expendi- 
ture level of 8s,7 50, then the increase in the aniovmt spent on the 
become rather sharp in the higher PCE ranges* 

The magnitu(3e of annual expenditure on metal utensils per house- 
holds work out to Rs»12.S3 for rural and Rs, 20,34 for the urban 
households. The metal-wise percentage distribution of 'the Value c 
purchase is : Iron 11.33, aluminium 26,46, brass 26.89, stainless 
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steel 2.79 and other metals 32.48 in case of rural households* 

The corresponding figures for urban households are 17*03, 21.13# 
16*67# 15,80 and 28.37# It luay be noted that the share of staihlect 
steel utensils markedly differs oetween rural and urban households* 
A difference of this order in the purchase of stainless steel# the 
costliest among the metals considered# is indicative of marked 
differences between living standards and life styl'es of the people 
belonging to rural and urban areas* Further# the lowest magnitude 
of expenditure on phool reveals the lov/est order of preference for 
such utensils* 

2.7 Some Correlates of Current Demand for Metal Utensils 

Even though the expenditure on current purchases of i-Hetai utensils 
forms a small item in the total household expenditure# its quantum 
and characteristics reflect the nature and magnitude of demand for 
metal utensils as an item of consumption, it is# therefore# worth- 
while to analyse the behaviour of expenditure on metal utensils 
among households with different characteristics* Theoretically# 
the household demand structure is determined by real income levels# 
family size and composition# individual preferences and relative 
prices, in case of metal utensils the site of family seems to be 
relevant in determination of number of utensils# particularly of 
‘serving* category# required by the family. Social surroundings 
and differences in the levels of education may influence the demanc 
operating through value orientations. Lastly; the demand for 
individual item is related with the entire structure of household 



consumption which is detemined oy purchasing power# preference 
structure and price rel<?.tives« We have presented certain charac- 
teristics of the sample households# namely per capita total e>q>endi 
ture for different classes of rural and urban households in Tables 
iJL*6(K} and 11*6 (U)# respectively* Table Ii*7 shows the correla- 
tion coefficients among these indicators across income groups for 
rural and urban households. 

A few characteristics of the data on various variables for diffe- 
rent FCB groups may be noted. Percentage of expenditure on non- 
food items shows a significant increase particularly after PCE 
level of Rs.9!>0 in rural areas anot ks*600 in the urban areas. Ldte- 
racy ratio shows a continuous increase with th« PCE levels# though 
the literacy level is mugh higher in urban than in the rural areas 
particularly in the high income ranges. Average household size i 
more or less constant in the different PCE ranges* The absoiute 
amount of expenditure on purchase of metal utensils shows almost 
proportionate increase with PCE levels :ln the case of rural house 
holds; but the rate of increase is faster than PCE in the higher 
income ranges of urban households. This would be true both of per 
household and per capita expenditure on metal utensils a# the hous^ 
hold size does not vary very much among the different PCE ranges. 
The increase xn percentage expenditure on metal utensils# with the 
rising levels of per capita expenditure# is however# found to be 
rather slow and much. less than proportionate to the variations in 
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PCB ranges* Percentage of expenditure on utensils to total 
expenditure varies between 0.14 and 0,.49 in the case of rural 
households and 0.19 and 0*37 in the case of urban households' 
among the PCE ranges as wide as between below Rs* 3 SO to Rs* 2200 
and more* 

It is interesting and pertinent to note here that the expendi- 
ture on cooking utensils and accessories reveals quite different 
behaviour from the total expenditure on metal utensils* While 
the latter# as percentage to total household eaigpenditure increases 
with PCE levels# the proportion that goes to purchase cooking 
utensils and accessories shows a secularly declining trend* For 
example# in the case of rural households# 80 per cent of the 
ejqjendlture on metal utensils is accounted for by the cooking 
utensils and accessories in the lowest PCE range of upto Rs.350# 
the proportion is between two-thirds and onit-half in the next 
four PCE ranges# then steeply declines to less than half reaching 
a mere 17 per cent In the highest range# with the exo^tion of 
the PCE range Rs« 1600-2 200* In the case of urban households# 
similar behaviour is observed with greater sharpness* in the 
PCE ranges upto Rs.SOO all the current expenditure on metal uten- 
sils goes to the purchase of cooking utensils and accessories# 
in the next range this category claims around half the expendi- 
ture on metal utensils but in thePCE ranges beyond Rs,600, its 
share is very much lower# declining to a mere 4 per cent in the 
highest range. The PCS range Rs* 1600-2200 proves an exception 
here also. 


Tfte Dehavioxir of expenditure on cooKing utensils and accessories 
to total household expenditure (last column of Table lAiuCk^ and 
Xij 6 (U)) Desides showing an overall declining tendency with in- 
creasing PCE ranges# reveals a sharp discontinuity with PCE range 
of Rs* 600-750 in the case of rural and of ks*750-9SO in the case 
of urban households. Prom the Dottom PCE range upto these ranges# 
the percentage expenditure on cooking utensils and accessories 
continuously declines; then it sharply increases in the next PCE 
range# out again shows a continuously declining trend with the 
exception of PCt range Rs. 1600-2200 in noth the rural and urban 
case. It may »e noted here that the dividing line between the 
poor and non-poor households as identified in our analysis falls 
in PCE ranges# ks. 600-750 for rural and Rs« 75 0-9 50 for urban areas, 
xt is# therefore# plausiole to suggest that oeyond this level of 
per capita expenditure# a definite qualitative change seems to 
take place in the composition of cooking utensils purchased# in 
favour of costlier metals and varieties. But overall# the house- 
holds with higher per capita expenditure are found to generally 
spend a smaller percentage of their total expenditure than house- 
holds' with lower PCE#' on '■utensils and accessories. 

The three indicators of total demand for metal utensils# nai»ely# 
per household expenditure# per capita ejqsenditure on percentage 
expenditure on them# are found to have a significantly positive 
reiationship with the three household characteristics , used tjy us 
namely# per capita total expenditure# expenditure on on-food items 


rurai and urban saropies. 
and literacy ratio noth in the case o. ru i:a4. 

But housetop situ is tot founa to huve aty maanin,ful relation- 
stio with any indicator of the utensils demand ot.tha ■ho<«e'» 
L'stron. positive relationships Oatween per capita expenditure 
^d expenditure on non-food items which themselves are closely 
associated With each other, on the one hand, and the indi 
of household demand for metal utensils, p»r.icularl/ 
of per capita expenditure on this item, suggest that demand for 
metal utensils can oe analysed directly in relation to household 
income levels and independently of the commodity structure of 
household consumption, percentage expenditure on cooKing utensils 
ona accessories, is nowever, not found to have any significant 
relationship with any of the variahles, except femily site m the 
case of urban sample, it is. however, pertinent to note that it 
shows a negative. «en though insignificant relationship with per 
capita total expenditure, and- expenditure on non-food items in 
noth the rural and urban cases, and also with per capita expendi- 
rure on metal utensils, and percentage expenditure on metal 
Utensils in the naral areas. 


Chapter III t Basic Neeas and Metal Utensils 


3.1 Metal Otensila as a Basic Need Category 

The behaviour of expenditure on metal utensils as revealed by 
the analysis in the preceding chapter suggests# on the one hand# 
that metal utensils do not constitute an item of basic need in the 
same category as foodj but# on the other hand# they show the basic 
need characteristics of a higher degree than most other non-food 
items. While the amount of expenditure on metal utensils is found 
to increase in absolute as well as in percentage# with rising PCE 
levels# the percentage increase in it is generally much less than 
in the group of non-food items as a whole. The Implication of 
these trends is that# on the one hand# there is an indispensable 
component of metal utensils for fulfillment of basic requirementsf 
on the other the degree of non-essentiality in the stock of metal 
utensils tends to have a smaller extent than other non-food items 
of consumption even in the higher income levels. 

As an item of consumption# metal utensils would thus receive a 
priority in the order of needs in the households consumption over 
most of other non-food items, which cither feature as an item of 
consumption only after a curtain minimum level of income or claim 
sharply increasing proportion of expenditure with rising levels of 
;incorr,e*s. But they would next tc food items which not only 

featurt? as an item at all levels of Income# but also show a decl ini, 
■r.rcpor'cj.on at higher income levels. 






The pattern of responses from the sample households also goes^^ 
to confirm this ptO|K>sition, While 25 per cent of the respon- 
dents# mostly belonging to PCE groups beyond Rs. 7 50# did not propose 
any expenditure on metal utensils, in the event of a rise in their 
inccxaes, of the rest 72 per cent gave to metal utensils# one of the 
top three ranks in the order of priority among the following eight 
groups of cpnEiunptlon items jfoodgrains# other food items# clothing 
and footwear# metal utensils, chinaware# glassware# housing and ■ , 
sducation. In the incremental expenditure# metal utensils claim 
a priority only after foodgrains and other food items# in most g 

cases# It may#however#be pointed out that a small increase in 
incomes may not lead these households to purchase metal utensils t •! 
we find that two- thirds of those wanting to purchase would do j 

30 only if their income rose by at least 25 per cent. This ‘is true 

' . ‘ ■ i 

ooth in the rural and urban situation, ■ j 

. , ■ . ■ .. . ■ ... ■ ■ j-.. 

It may be pointed out that cooking utensils show the characteristics 
of basic need item more significantly# than the metal utensils group 
IS a whole# both on the basis of ccsTimon observation as well as the $ 
oehaviour of expenditure on this item in relation to the total ex- 
penditure. We have seen that once allowance is made for qualitative 
ijRprovanents at substantially high level# expenditure on cooking 
itensils declines as percentage of total household expenditure with i 
‘ising PCE levels. The pattern of, responses from the sample house- S 
Srigldi^ ihp^^ order of various metal utensils also* 
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zh 0 Y would fsurchase in the : event o£ a general : re<fetotion ; In 
utensil priceSf goes to eonfinft that in most cases an item of 
cooking category receives the first priority among the lower 
income groups# but as we advance higher in the PCS range® serving 
utensils claim the priority in most cases. This variation is more 
marked in the urban sample than in the rural* It may further be 
noted that 75 per cent of those rsaral households who would buy 
additional utensils in the event of an income rise or general pri 
reduction* would like to add to their stock, utensils of. the same 
quality as they now possess* In this respect, the urban consu- 
mers, however, seem little more conscious of quality as about thrcj 
fourth of the prospective buyers in this case would like to have 
additional utensils either partly or wholly of better quality. 

In, terms ,bf ; the metal categories, . the rural eonsumers most, often 
would buy aluminium utensils# . brass ^ receiving second preference;,: 
;and:^lron'rninning a poor third,^^^ 

'and -brass: would: share,,;the: top; priorities:,: 


The evider4ce presented above only partially supports the case 
of metal utensils as an item of basic need* But at the same time 
it also points to the absoluteness of the necessity of a miniimim 
stock at least of cooking utensils# for a household* Yet this 
item has not received adequate attention in the context of stra- 
te*gy for fulfillment of basic needs* 'The < 5 ommonXy recognised 
basic needs are food# clothing and housing. The situation in 
India today .suggests tliat although our food production 'has subst 
tics,:-:, :i'7 incz'-i’.s.s«:-;d during the la.it.tvo- decades# under-nutrition 
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Still prevails to a large extent. A large section of the popu- 
lation is deprived more of other necessities like clothing and 
housing. Pood, clothing and housing also take the large chunk 
of total household consumption expenditure of the poorer groups, 
hence their importance in discussion on basic needs. The rela- 
tive lack of attention to metal utensils as a basic consumer 
item seems to be accounted for, not by any notion of its non- 
essential nature but by the, rather small part of the aggregate 
consumer expenditure that it claims. But the fact remains that 
metal utensils are indispensable items of hotisehold consumption. 
The issue that needs to be sorted out, therefore, is that of the 
quantum and composition of metal utensils that are required for 
the fulfillment of the minimum requirw-ents of the households, 

3,2 Identification of ’Basic Weed* componentu of Metal Utensils 

The variotis dimensions which feature in the identification, of 
the level of metal utensils stock that constitute the basic need 
of a household are i number, uses, metal base end otHer quality 
attributes. One way of identifying it could be purely normative#,, 
as is done in the case of food. One could specify the minimum 
■ number and s ize ' of ; and accessories# number of 
serving and carrying utensils needed by a household of a given 
si?'*,. ,if* order to enable it to fulfill Its minimum needs of 

I 

eonsufpption. The specificities of .'location, social environment 

cfiz e/lsc be taken account of in this approach# by esipirical 
ot^anr-Jintion,^ There are, hcwcver, questions of metal composition' 
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Of utensil Stock# durability etc.# which are difficult to tackle 
in a purely normative approach/ for# the same needs could be ful- | 
filled by the use of utensils made of different metal and of diffe-" ■ 
rent durabilities. 

Another approach that can be adopted is that of empirically identi- 
fying the basic need component of metal utensils in terms of the 
level and composition of utensil stock with the households which 
on some other more reliable basis are presumed to be just at the 
level of fulfilling their basic need in respect of some other more 
important items. In the present context given the facts that metal 
utensils co«qprise essential goods used primarily in the food nexus# 
and claim a minor portion of total household expenditure# it can 
be assumed that households which are capable of fulfilling the basi^ 
food needs in terms of caloric and nutritional norms# would also 
be having utensil stock needed for meeting minimum requirements. 

The problem in this approach then is of the identification of the 
groups of people who are in the vicinity of minimum needs fulfill- 
ment based on food norms# and then studying the level and composi- 
tion of. metal utensil stock in respect of their households* 

The Indian Planning Commission has estimated that on an average 
a per capita total expenditure of Rs.53.00 per month in the rural 
area, end Rs«62,00 per month' in urban areas (both at 1973-74- prices) 

cjorr'E'S.c-o.nds to the fulfillment ot bare minimum caloric intake re- 
q<xirem'mt&^ The corresponding per capita annual estimates for 
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1979«S0> the yeer of survey, work out to Rs*8i7 for rural an<3 
Rs.lt6i. for urban a'reas. Taking this es the' line of distinction 
in the present context,' we find that 62.68 per-cent of the rural 
population and S2,80 per cent of urban population constitutes the 
deprived group {referred to as segment-! onvards) , Thus the non- 
deprived group (segment-2) represents not even half of- the total 
population as revealed by the survey data (Table III, !)• The 

Table lll.l 

Percentage Distribution of Sample Population by Per Capita Total 

Expenditure Classes 


Per capita total 
expenditure 


Percen- 


RURAL URBAN 

“cumulative per-""' 
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segmenti-l comprises such persons 

and small farroers# artisan workers, street hawkers and persons in 
other petty trade and business# and their dependents* This does 
not# however# mean that every individual belonging to any of these 
categories is below the abject poverty level* 

For the purposes of identifying the level and composition of metal 
utensils for fulfilling basic needs# we have used the above esti- 
mates of poverty line* We assume that# the availability of metal 
utensils which are regularly used by the group of people just around | 
the per capita e>^>enditure level of Rs, 817 per annum in rural# and 
Rs*I161 in urban areas represents the minijmum absolute require- 
ment* We# therefore# consider the regularly used stock in posse- 
ssion of the average ruralh^sehold in the PCE class Rs, 750-950 
and urban household in Rs. 950-1200 as representing the requirement 
of metal utensils fulfilling the basic need. The average family 
size of the rural and urban households# in the above PCS ranges 
are 5*31 and 5^06 persons respectively which are not significantly 
different fjrom the averages for the sample. The value of stock 
of regularly used metal utensils in possession of the rural house- 
holds In the relevant PCE ranges works out to Rs* 197 and of the 
urban households Rs,416. Taking these values as of the stock 

have described the characteris- 
tics of the basic need component of metal utensils in terms of the 
fea^res revealed by the p^ stock with the 

households# in Table III. 2, 



agricultural labourers# marginal 
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29.71 415.61 


14.82 
43.80 
15.52 


1. Stock 

2. Use Categories! 

Cooking 
cooking Acce- 
ssories 
Serving 
Serving Acce- 
ssories 
Carrying and 
Storage 


19.18 

4.72 

3*16 

7.54 

0.66 

3.30 


197.34 

56.66 

8.54 

77.92 

0.79 

53.43 


26.81 

26.73 

19,65 

6.14 


6.28 

3.92 

12.90 

3.16 

3.48 


3. Metal Composition 
(% of value of 
stock) 


Iron 

Brass 

Aluminium 

Phool 

Stainless stee 


134. 

18.52 

197.22 

5.50 

59.92 
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The actual composition of items that could form the basic need 
is revealed to be as follows# on the basis of the average number 
of items .of different kinds possessed by the households in the 
relevant PCE range in the rural and urban areas, A rural family ' 
of five persons' needs 4 to 5 cooking utensils like tawa # karhal ^ 
batuli and bhagona ; three cooking accessories such as cooking 
spoon, sansl and chimta ; seven or eight serving utensils like 

thal i # plate# bowls and tumbiary one or two spoons and around four 

' '• ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

utensils for storage and carrying purposes, The minimum required ; 
numbers for an average five-person urban family are# similarly# 
a set of six utensils for cooking# four cooking accessories, 13 
serving utensils and four for storage and carrying purposes, ^ 

It may be noted that the minimum requirements of utensils (in 
numbers) for urban households appear to be higher as compared to 
that for their rural counterparts. The finding# fall in line 
with the observation that the needs# perceptions and lifestyles • 
of the rural and urban people are different. Number of food 
items cooked and served# the practice of taking meals Jointly or 
separately or at different hours during a day and such other 
differences betv/een rural and urban people, seem significant in 
determination of the household requirements. When asked ; ■ 

directly whether they feel that their stock of metal utensils is 
;5tr. to rr.ect their t!in.imu,»n nf?«d# 57 per cent of the. urban ^ 
c-'o c-.-’.n.'},'.:: replied in. negetivo while of the rural consumers# only 
or';'.'.' - .'Mrc-. .;.ot tidor-sd their stock inadecyiete. 



3.3 



3.3 Some Teats for Validity of our Estimates 

Our estimates of the minimum needs components of metal utensils 
consumption of households in rural and urban areas seem quite 
reasonable on the basis of the physical norms of absolute necessi- 
ties. It may, however, be interesting to examine these estimates 
on the basis of certain tenets of consumption behaviour. Basi- 
cally one expects the consumption level fulfilling basic needs to b 
a cut-off point, implying thereby that the consumption behaviour 
of the households at lower levels of expenditure and that at higher 
levels of expenditure would be qualitatively different. Let us 
therefox^ look at the household consumption of metal utensils in 
the PCS ranges below that identified as the basic needs level and 
ccxnpare it with that of households above it. Such comparison can 
be useful in respect of number, use category, quality and metal 
characteristics of utensils, stock and the pattern of current 
purchases. 

IBie consumption of metal utensils by the households in the PCE 



range of Rs. 750- 950 in the rural areas and in the PCE range of 
Rs, 950- 1250 in the urban areas has been taken by us as represen- 
ting basic need of households in respect of this group of items. 
The main feature of the differences in the household stock of 
metal utensils and their current purchases between the segments 
lower and higher than the basic need level of PCE, as revealed 
by data analysed in Chapter II, are summarised below t 

i) V' Q the PCE range representing basic need fulfillment, the 
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totaX number of utensils varies between 16 and 19 in different 
PCE ranges in the rural households; in the higher PCE ranges 
the usual noniber of utensils j>ossessed by a household vary bet- 
ween 27 to 30* Similarly in the urban household the variation 
In tdie lower PCE ranges are between 18 and 30, but the households 
In the PCE range just above the basic need level have an average 
number of 39 itwns and those in the higher PCE ranges as many 
as 66 and 59* 

ii) In the PCE ranges below the minimum needs level the number 
of cooking utensils make one- third to one- fourth of total nuntber 
of utensils in stock with rhral households# but in the higher PCE 
ranges cooking utensils make only one- sixth to one- seventh while 
serving utensils around two-fifths of the total number of uten- 
sils* In the urban households the serving utensils account for 
around two- fifths in the lower ranges, but around one-half of tote 
number in the PCE ranges higher than the basic need* 


ill) In any individual use category, the value of utensils rises 
with PCE range generally in line with the ntimber of utensils till 
the basic need level of expenditure, but after that the rise in 
value is proportionately much higher than the increase in miftisers. 
The basic need level identified by us thus tends to provide the 
dividing line in the matter of the guallty preferences of the 
households in different e^tpenditure: ranges. 

‘ tv> In terms of metal ccwposition of the utensil stock, it is 
■pertinent to note that stainless steel enters for the first time 
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as the significant item in the PCS range above the basic 
range, and then goes on rising in importance in subsequent ranges 
of POE in the case of rural households, A similar though less 
strong tendency is discernible in case of urban households also. 

v) The current purchases of metal utensils also suggest similar 
qualitative differences between the lower and upper segments of 
households, PCE range estimated to ensure minimum needs fulfillment 
providing the dividing line. Major part of the current expendi- 
ture of the households below basic need fulfillment level goes to 
purchase cooking utensils, while in the higher ranges, serving 
utensils generally claim the largest share of current expenditure 
on utensils, both in the case of rural and urban households. In 
terms of metal, iron and aluminium claim the major share in the 
lower ranges and brass and thert stainless steel in the higher 
ranges of PCE. It is also pertinent to note that the additional 
requirements of metal utensils as expressed by the households are 
mostly in terms of the items of regular use in case of households 
in PCE ranges below the basic need fulfillment; while the it«ws of 
non— regular use dominate the additional need perception of the 
households in the higher PCE ranges. 

Thus the approach that we have adopted for idlentifying the basic 
need contents of the metal utensils is by and large validated*. 
EitpiricalXy the basket of utensils identified on this basis seema 
to meet the noriTiativs criterion of minintum requirements of the 
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average households quit© realistically? and theoretical ly# the 
level estimated as recpiired for basic need fulfillment is also 
found to conform to the various hypotheses that can be advanced 
on the basis of theory of consumer behaviour in respect of basic 
need it«ns* 







The present chapter aims at portraying the technological 
cheracterl Sties of the different categories of metal utensils 
with a view to identifying their employment potential in relation 
to capital and output, on the one handi and. at assessing the pre- 
valent marketing system from the viewpoint of its adequacy for 
supplying the needed quantities of metal utensils at reasonable 
prices in the rural areas, on the other. 


4»1 Categories Used for Technological Variations 

For analysing technological variations, we have used metal cate- 
gories of utensils. No doubt, variations in technology exist 
among production units within a metal category. We did not, 
however, include intra-metal variations in our' analysis for two 
reasons. One, the constraints of time and resources did not 
allow a large scale survey of production units covering suffi- 
ciently large number of units as would permit such an analysis. 

And second, on the basis of preliminary observation we found that 
inter-metal variations are certainly much more significant, than 
the variations in technology within the group of units using the | 
same metal. Even the small sample of units surveyed by ua suggest; 
this* Our sample included 23 units distributed among the five ; 
metai categories in- five different locations as follows t five j 
units of each of iron (Kanpur) . aluminium (Lucknow), brass 
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(Korddabdd) (Bsst.i)« and three units of stainless j 

steel (Ghaziabed) , if variations In size and use of total produc- 
tive capital (fixed plus working capital) per worker are used as . 
Indicators of technological levels; it is seen that while each of. 
the metal group stands out' clearly in distinction from others# all 
or most units within a metal group lie within a relatively narrow 
range of these variables. For example, all £ho^ uni ts have a j 

value of output of less than Re.. 2 lakhs* most brass units are In I 
the output range of Rs. 2 to 3 lakhs? iron units between Rs.3 to 
fts,5 lakhs# aluminiuiT; units between Rs.5 to Rs.lO lakhs and stain- 
less steel units over Rs. 10 lakhs. Similarly the value of total I 

productive capital per worker is less than Rs. 5000 for all ph^o j j 
units# between Rs. 5000 to Rs. 10000 for most iron units? between | 
Rs. 10000 and Rs, 20000 for all aluminium units# between Rs. 20000 j 
and Rs, 25000 for roost brass units and over Rs, 25000 for all staiiv . 

less steel units, ■ j 

V : : ■ ■ ■ ' ■' ■ . ■ ' . ' i 

Further# different units even within the same metal group manu- 
facture different sets of proriucts? each set coropr Isina e f>w . 

selected items. A small sample did, not enable us to have usable i 
information on technology by individual item or group of items 
for making inter-category comparisons of technology on a disaggre- i 
gated basis. Information about production technology was coilectej 
fb.r’all .the items produced .b-y the sample units but for analysis .it-;; 
had to be agqreoatod in value terms. But from the point of view 1 


* One lakh « 100,000 
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of the present study, the sample coverage is deemed sufficient 
to depict at least an ordinal view of the production technology, 


It is assumed that, in response to a change in the demand profile, 
the marginal changes in the production mix and hence in the tech- 
nolo<j/ mix, as specified on the basis of the sample observations# 
would be similar to the actual ^ ante changes in the technolot^ 
mix in an aggregative sense. It is# however, desirable to give 
some description of the general aspects, namely the types of 
utensils produced by the selected units, the major raw materials 
and their' sources of availability, machinery and equipments and 
the processes of production. The . technical coefficients are 
shown and analysed subsequently. 


- Products, Materials stnd Bc^uipments 


Major items produced by the sample metal tit ensil manufacturing 


units arc karahi, tawa , tasla 'and can (bucket), each of iron? 


batuli , pateeli (aluminium and phool ) , kettle (aluminiuin) , tumbl* 
(aluminium, brass, phool and stainless steel) , pa rat (aluminium# 
phool ? and bowls (aluminium and stainless steel ), The sample 
stainless steel units, also manufactured certain other items, such 
as plates of different si^'CS, toV^onas, rice trays, compartment* 
trays- and cafeteria .treys, _ 

The iron utensils are prOiiuced from -Iron sheets, available in 
different thicknesses, at ‘the government controlled rates thiroug 
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quota system as also from the open market. The aluminium units 
used aluminium scrap and ingots for producing the utensils. The 
brass and phool industry mainly recycled old material in the form 
of rejected utensils and scraps. Unlike these, the stainless steel 
units used imported sheets to a large extent. Other major material 
inputs used comprised steam coal# hard coal# and fire food parti- 
cularly in brass and phool industry, r'* vets in iron Indus try^ be- 
sides power, chemicals and paints, > 

For production of iron utensils like karahl , tawa and tasla , mostly 
hand operated tools are used. They are rail (a piece of railway 
line used as base for hammering) , (anvil* an iron based instru- 

ment used for shaping utensi Is bv hamirigrlno) , chhenl (a hard iron 
rod flattened and sharpened at one end, used, for cutting by hamrnjji- 

. . ■ ^ : I 

ring), nihai (a bigger size chheni with wooden top) , hammer, ghan 
(a big size hammer) and scissors. For producing cans, lK>wer opera- 
ted equipment st'ch as cutting machine, roller and core machines 
are also used, : ■ 

The aluminium utensils industry user, more mechanised and sophis- 
ticated equipments like rolling machine, cutting machine, press 
machine, lathes, electric drills, shapers, polishing equipments 
etc,, b''5i<3es electric rmstors, hand tools and consumable stores. 

The brass units deployed lathes, scrapping machine, rolling machine, | 
cutting machine, punching machine and buffing machine, T'ne 'punchlh' 
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machine is used mainly In producing cans„ The phool Industry 
mainly uses hand operated tt.X)ls and equipment such as melting pot» 
fan^ furnace* frame* pincers* haOTuers and anvil* In the msnufae- 
turing of tumfoler*bowl an>1 pa rat * turnejry and polishlhg machines 
operated by electric power, or dieseJ are also used* The steel 
units deployed press machine* cutting machine, spinning lathe* 
shaping mac’ntnc »ind polishing machine* * ' . 


4.3 Processes of Products on 


Thc items lilce tawa *' karahi and tasln are produced frx>in iron sheet-; 
which are cut into circular discs and then hammered for shaping 
wi'th the help of anvil and hamfi^er. The distinction among tawa * 
karahi and tasla is mainly of size and depth. In karahi two loop 
shaped handles are also fitted. The handies are made by bending 
iron rods* punching and fitting then on two opposite sides with 
the help of rivets. The production of these utensils is. dong 
mainly with the help of hand operated tools* The manufacturing 
of iron cans is done with the help of power operated ecpiipments* 

used for cu-tting iron sheets* shaping* making side rings in which 

' ‘ i 

the handles are hinged* and for punching. The hand operated tools > 
are also used for bending* shaping and fixing rivets. The cans 
are also poTi shed after checking for any leakag..-?.s.: 


Manufacturing of aluminium utensils involves melting* rolling- 
disc cutting, pressing, spinninn, v.v-?shing and polishing processes- 
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Mel'tlng and rolling become# necessary when scraps and ingot# 
are used for producing sheets, Alttminiuift sheets are also availabl* 
for production of utensils, the sheets are cut into discs and 
pressed or spinned for shaping. The utensils are then washed, 
polished and packed. 

Among the brass utensils, the manufacturing of items like tunibler 
involves melting, moulding, scrapping, smoothing and polishing. 

The moulding is “done with the help of a furnace, such that melted 
metal drops into the moulds and the unfinished product is ready. 
This follows scraping of the utensil with the help of diesel or 
electric powered machines. The smoothing and polishing processes 

are carried out with the help of lathe and buffing machines. Other 
brass items like thali and cans are prodieed through cutting# 
pressing, shaping and polishing processes. In case of cans, pun<^ 
machine is also usad to make holes for fixing handled. 

The manufacturing of phool utensils, as indicated earlier is done 
mainly with the help of hand operated tools 

ved in the production are melting end rolling# pressing, grinding 
and polishing for items like thali of different aises, tumbler and 
bowl. A rolling mill which converts the metal blocks into sheet*, 
caters to a number of household units. Only a few units iposaes* 
powered grinding and polishing equipments. Most of the unit# 
carry out these processes manually. 


e 

I 
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The process of manufacturing stainless, steel utensils begins 
with cutting the metal sheet into circular (or rectangular) . 
discs as required for specific items. The discs are cleaned, 
oiled and pressed with the help of press machine* In this process 
various Hinds of dies are used for shaping. This is followed by 
spinning process for bringing in accuracy in the shape# and turning 
round the edges. The utensils are then polished and packed, Xn 
making rectangular item like some of the trays# the spinning pro- 
cess is not Involved, 

4*4 Economic of Production 

The total investment per unit in the stainless steel sector is 
of the order of rs,€84 thousands followed by aluminium at R3,424 
thousands, iron Rs«R4 IKHiusands# brass Rs«64 thousands and :&hool 
Rs.lS thousands only (Table IV, 1) * Except iron# similar ordering# 
of a more pronounced kind# is observed in the value of fixed 
assets per unit in different metal categories. The per unit value 
of fixed assets in the iron and ohool industry comes to be of the 
same order since units in both these sectors mostly use hand 
operated tools. Yet the value of output per unit In the iron sect 
is almost four times that in the ^3£Ol sector. It is neither 
possible nor necessary in the present context to ascertain the 
cc:r»tributione of technology prices: to the disparity^ 

btir'r.v’cari the cutput levels of the iroT! end phooX utensil manufactu 
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rlag. Yet# the observation is consistent with the fact that 

% 

while the danand of iron utensils have been growing; that for 
■phool utensils is on decline because of the scarcity and high 
price of the metal, The situation has led to a shrinking of 
phool industry. 

For every hundred rupees of output# the total cost for Phool 
utensil comes to R8,87,29# which is the highest as figures for iron# 
brass and stainless steal stand in the vicinity of S8«75,00 and 
for aluminium at R8,66,12# the lowest among the five categories. 

The amount of profit earned per sample unit for stainless steel 
is about RS*204 thousands followed by aluminium R8,126 thousands# 
iron R8,75 thousands and brass R8,23 thousands, Profit as a 
category of accrued incesne is not relevant for phool units whera 
the surplus over the paid out cost# mainly represent the notional 
wages of unpaid family labour. The profitability perw 

centage of profits to the cost of production ranges between 18,92 
end 22,96 for all the metal categdries* But the amount of annual 
prof it as percentage of total investsnent comes to as high as 
89,18 in case of iron units# against the range 29,20 to 35,14 for 
other metal categories (Table XV, 1), Xt seems that the growth 
of iron utensil Industry is the least constreinn^ as colored to 
the units in other metal categories, . 

4«S Employment and Capital Intensity 

The usual number of workers on a particular day per sample unit 
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works o\it to be the highest for aluminltan (27* 4) « followed by 
stainless steel (14.0), iron (9.4), phool (6.0) and brass (5.0) 
in that order. In the phobl xinits hired workers were casually 
engaged for only a few days during a month for jobs like Kiel ting 
and casting. Thus the number of workers reported for the Phool 
units mainly represent household workers. The average numbers 
of man-days deployed annually per sample unit are estimated at 
8220 for aluminium, 4200 for steel, and 2920, 1804, 1386 for 


The wages in brass, phool and iron units are generally paid on 
piece rate basis. In the case of aluminium, three of the five 
sample units reported to be paying wages mainly on time rates. All 
the stainless steel units reported only time rates for wage pay 
m€3its. The average monthly wage levels of the workers come to 
Rs.218 and Rs.2l7 for aluminium and stainless steel units, Rs.207 


and Rs.202 for brass and iron, and only Rs.l90 for workers in the 
phool sector. The inter-metal comparison is indicative of posi- 
tive relationships among the levels of investment, wages and 
production technology. 


To the extent capital intensity measures the level of technology, 
the stainless steel sector ccrnies on the top, followed by aluminium, 

brass, iron and phool (Table IVe2). This is conformity with the 
fact that while the stainless steel and aluminium are, modern 
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Tablft IV. 2 

ttichnlcal Ratios in Matal Utcnail Maimfaetajrlnq 


Ztan 


Metal dategozy 



Iron 

Aluminium 

Bifaas 

Phool 

Stainlass 

Steel 

Total Invaat* 
mant par 
woxkar (3b) 

8,958 

15,469 

13,046 

3,527 

48,880' 

Valua addad to 
output ratio 

(%y 

25.05 

32.35 

25.27 

12.71 

20.50 

wagas paid 
par Ra.lOO 
of ^tput 

5.67 

11.55 

8.68 

1.00 

2.84 

wages paid to 
value added 
ratio (%) 

22.23 

34.35 

34.35 

7.88 

13.85 

Number of 
mandays 
deployed 
annually per 
Rs.lOO of 
investinant 

3.35 

1.94 

2.17 

12.13 

0.61 

Nuniber of 
mandays 
deployed per 
Rs.lOO of 
output 

0.70 

1*1 2 

0.99 

1.67 

0.33 
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iadustri®## t.hs laantii factoring laS' brass and iroa secrfears tev® .a 
raix of traditia®®! aad i»d®ra teclmologles • ® 2 ad the ohool iji<MatSY 
is carried maisljf traditional"'' lines# Certain otlaer tectoicai 

ratios of pirodo.ctioa also coafoisg this iatarH»atel pattern# f he ' 
proportion of '^a^e added to, valme of output writs oat to 32«35 
per cent for alasdaiaai, followed jsy bras® 25»27# iron 23® ©5« 
stainless steel ■ 20»S0 and istool 12®71« The int®r««aet®i ordering 
r^aias wcteanged -In'’' terns ©f wag®S'<^ ratio as well as share 
of wages in value added® fh® «pXo^Oiit potential per anit of ' 
Ijorestiieiit appears, to'- be Mghest in phool. la&stry® follm/ed by 
iron, brass# alnmininis and stainl ©as steel industries® '^.is suggests 
a# inverse relationship between «splos»©nt potential end the level 
of techaology# in so far 'as only direct et 5 »Io]fjsi®at is eossiderad# 

As assesssient of th© ®!^l©f®eiat, potcsnticl per unit of iavostment is 
particalarly ia tte 'cssatsset of esploy^ent planning* Bat 
for visualising the ii^act of iacoia® redistributitxn on- ©s^loyront# 
which is the central objectiv® of this stedy# the labour coefficiects 
have also to be talten into account® ' f ho ' labour coefficients { 
are defined' as the aaount'.of labror r^aired per unit of production. 
There is a wide variation in the labour coefficients# meaeursd ns 
mandays per Its«100 of ontput. The Table W^2 shows figures at 
only 0.33 for stainless steal? and thos© for iron# teas®# - elusiisilars 
ol^i are aroead two# thre®# four end five -ttoas that of tha 
stainless steel® 

The pattern of labour ©©efficients ,,i-Ml5©s the ordering ©f isfstals 
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for ^tensil ©anufactape by the criteria of ralalman seed falfil- 
raent, and ©oplopaent potential# aceiot^hat difflcelt#* to the extent 
©i^loyraent int®asity# labour productivity and basic need eharao- 
terlatlca of different netais Vary in different erdere* Stainleee 
steel has the smallest employnent potential per unit of capital# 
but has highest labour prodactivity« It is# however# least important 
for fulfillment of basic needs* Phoel is the most labour intensive 
category of utensils but has the lowest productivity pur worker* 

Its supply conditions are# however# making it increasingly irrele* 
van t for. the smrposes of meeting basic need# The resuiining three 
metals iron# aluminium and brass have one order on Idie basis of 
cm^loymimt intaisity# tut a reverse order on the basis of labour 
pro^etivity* However# the minimum needs fulfillment the ordering 
of the three metals is the si^ as in case of en^leyment intensity# 
and the productivity differences among the three categories of 
metal utensils are not very wide* 

4*6 Production and Price Tr^da 

bet us also look at the production trends in the recent past and 
see tow they conform to the re^ of fulfillment ef basic 

needs* the sample production units in different 

metal categories fbr the past five years ^i^iltolthat the pattern 
of growth hardly corresponds to the pattern of supply xeguired for 
the fulfillment of basic needs* Of the five metals considered by 
us# units engaged in the production of stainless steel have grown 
fastest at an average annual growth rate of output of around 2® 
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per cQiit* Altmiaito! ®©its eeis© ©©at with an avasa^e 

growth rate of 9*5 par cant per ©nistasif iroa uaita are growiag 
slowly at arotnd 5 per ceat par aaaw? while prodaetlon of braaa 
®*ita for a. few years? growing brass waits are 

Kostly eagagad ia the artware predactloa mainly for esqport* Pro- 
daetion of phool ateasils is facing an actual decline* To 
certain extent these trends conform to the pattern of 
emerging out of the treads in the distrilmtion .of incomes ? but 
they also reflect# to a similar extent# the production constraints 
mainly in the form of tiie supply of rm imtarial. Most unlt^ 
particularly engaged in the production of ohool # brass and alumi- 
nium utensils# attribute their ©low growth or stagnatioa to the 
non-availability of raw material* 

f 

It is# however# not the absolute non-availebillty of awtal uten- 
sils# but low levels of incomes and high end rising prices# that 
have posed the major constraint in the fulfillment of basic :pWIP 
regulreinents of the households* Mo respondent household indicated 
non-availability in general or in the local market as a factor 
resxjonsible for their non-fulfillment of requlitaent or for the 
absence of metal utensils as an item of current purcdiase* Of 
about 49 per cent of the rural and §5 per cent of the urban houso- 
holds which considered their stock of raetal utensils short of 
tholr bssie re<^ir€ments# low income was sEentioaed as the reason 
h'j fiQ cent cf tha such rural assd 3S pcsr cast of the urban 
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households ss the reasoBf tho rest ©scrlte®^ thoir inability to 
■seat their reqptirssiienta to the high prices of esetab utensils* In 
sifihet# the two reascms could be idontified as a sin^3» factor i 
lack of purchasing power* Hetal utensils prices are found to have 
increased fast during the period 1865-80 (Table lVi3) t the fastest 

■ Table XV83 

Retail Price (Per Kct*) of Metal gtenclls (196S & 1880) 


Metal Category 

Rural 

Ontleto 

Orbaa Outlets 


IfSS 

1930 

. 1965 

1980 

Iron 

2.00 

7. SO 

1.50 

6.0© 

hlauainium 

Branded 

25,00 

4(5.00 

15,00 

32,00 

unbranded 

12.50 

32;03 

10.00 

24«5'4.. 

Brass . 

15.00 

4©. 63 

12.00 

32,00 

Phool 

22.00 . 

. 69.96 

20.00 

60.00 

Stainless Steel 

4W 

135,00 

35.00 

120.00 


increase of over 300 per cent ha,s been registered in the prices 

iron' utensils*, followed by at aiE 4 X.e 4 is 'steal ( 245 %)# phool 
brass ( 166 %)# sluaiDiuni’ C;'l 30 iS) » , Tho general rise 


•i 


$.n aoney iaeoaes ^ring tli® asm© |Ksrie^ lias l%g^d far fe®feind« 
Cona«<|tt©nt3.y# a larger proportioa of poteatiol ^yer« 'Of isetal 
ttteaails ito oot get txixmd iat© effective feayera. Oar ■ inveoti- 
gatioBs into this aspect frcw the traders reveal that around 61 
per cent ©f the cuatooers who vioit their stores go away without 
roahing any purchases* after enquiring about prices. The propor- 
tion of sudh cust(»ors is f<htnd to bo sifsilar in ease of the urban 
and rural retailers, 

Ireorae as woll as price ^astraists ere found to be more severely 
ffilt by the rural than the urban consumers. Due to a generally 
low population lnc <!«0 index of 'rural areas* trading in metal ut«a- > 
oils is not a vary competitive activity and also involves larger 
risk elmont due not only to -small magnitude but also of irre^- 
larity of the dfusiand for nietal utensils, consoguently* the rural 
outlets expect a higher margin of profit on their sales. But the 
constraint of local purchasing p^er puts a cheek on their margin 
of profit. One of the methods adopted by them to tackle this 
problem* as was observed daring our field investigations# is to 
sell low guali^ items at the usual price for the items of standard 
(|uality, tTnbranded nature of stost of the items sold* gullibility 
of rural buyer* and lack of coag>etition in the area* easily enables 
'them to adi^t -sUOh a practice, tt is not uncosmon to . 


across sale of uUbranSed aluminium and I.ow quality iron and brass 


utensils being sold at the prices 


and better qpiality 


I 
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it«« la tiM niU atwa. it ha. not b«a po»lM. to «i»lrl- 
eally <»»atlfjr tha wctaat of auOh praetlea. for ebrloo. caaMna, 
bat tba praotiea 1. feaad to ho coaonaly pr.,al«it! 

, Rttr«l«Ur b>tt Prle« 

Ooaplta thla ‘faelllty* pf Malpalatioa by tho taral lotaUor*. 
boaotor, fh. aaocago prioaa paid by tho luial eoaaawn, Irro*. 
Poetlvo of tho qaallty of atanail.. ar. «b.tantlally hlghar than 
tho axban prleoa, aa eaa bo aaan fna tha data eollaeted by aa 
fto. tho rarai ratallar. (trtd. iv.j). «. h... att«w»d a f.o- 
tuohl analyala of thoaa diffaranoa. bataeeo tha rural and uiHmb 
aroaa, la taiaa of tha addltioaa to prlca o»ar tha a».factory 
prlea, by aay of traaaport coat, t«<... octroi ««l tradara- aarb. 

*^-,***®* PPlnt in tha trada channel. Lot ua fl rat take 
taxea. Plrat, thafa 1. the production t«e called oxclaa duty, It 
la levied at the rolllnp ataga of wtal procoaalag. and peta 
Includ*! la the prlca Of raw material. No axclaa duty 1. lavl«l 
la tha aubaaquant ataga. of manufacturlag of metal ntaa.ll. 

•ueh. The production t«. thu. maka. a eomMm part of the coat 
lrr,.p«rt:lv. Of the mod. and araa Of aala. of matal «t«,.il.. 
there c«itr.l «>d atat. aala. tax... ■». Central aUe. t«t 
la levied at the rata of 4 par cant ^d yoloram bn utenaUa l>q>ortad 

from outalda the atata, *hi. again would cot acconat for rural- 

urban prlca diff.reoooa as there 1. no lodlcatibn that utanalla 
fr^a outalda tha atat. are moatly ,,.old in the rural apaaa. m 
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fact it is only the stainless steel ntensils which are usually | 

■ ■ 3 

subject to this levy and -they ar® siostly consumed in the urban 
areas* State sales tax is a single point tax levied at a rate | 

of 8 per cent ad volorem , ■ Onus of collection of this tax is on 
the first seller « that is* the nemifacturer* and is# therefore# 

included in the manufacturers* price* Ml these taxes tnsuld I 

' . I 

thus not mah® a difference in the price of metal utensils between ' : 

the ntral and urban areas* ’ . : 

Taxes and rates, levied OB- movement of goods ?»uld# however# make i 
a difference depending on how many points the goods pass* - : 

geods laanufectured and sold in the same town will not be subject 
to octroi dbty# which is levied on goods entering into certain ! 

specified areas# mainly the city municipal limits. The general | 
rate of octroi is reported to be Rs,5*00 per quintal for iron# 
aluminium# brass* copper and phool and Rs, 60*98 per quintal for I 
stainless steel utensils* There is reason to believe that the | 

utensils sold in rural areas would generally be subject to at | 

least one imare levy of octroi than those sold in urban areas if ^ 

■ I 

the manufacture of metal utensils are not located in the town frcmi | 

where the rural retailers ptoeure their supplies* It would thus | 

■ ■ . : I 

account for smse difference in the prices between the ui^n and | 

’ ' ' * ' " ' 1 

rural areas* But it forms a small part of the total price and i: 

* ■ ■ ■ ; ' ' - " , , 

thus could' not account for ■ a very significant part of the rural !■; 

urban differences in prices. Similar is £©md to be the case with |;' 

: . . , : 4 

■ . ' . ' : ■ . ti 
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transport charges; major part of which is incurred in the first 
stage* i.«» transport of goods from the-place of their manufac- 
ture* 

The urban areas are found well serviced in terms of the number 
of retail sale outlets* but* for the reasons stated earlier* rural 
retail outlets in metal utensils are few and far flung. The 
regular village retailers* which sell utensils along with other 
items* are supplemented by the weekly markets which have a few 
stalls, selling utensils. The following features of the marketing 
of the metal utensils are interesting and useful* particularly 
with a view to analysing the difference between the urban and 
rural retail prices * 

i> Major part of the purchases by urban retailers are made 
directly from the manufacturers* either local or situated in 
other towns. The rest who buy from the wholesalers* mostly 
local* have to pay higher price as it also includes wholesalers 
margin,. 

ii) All rural retailers report their purchases from urban whole- 
salers, and their purchase price should generally be the same as 
that of the yUrban retailers, A closer scrutiny* however* revealed I 
that the dealers frcah wtwspR the rural retailers buy are wholesalers; 

curt-retailers* and on smaller purchases* which. Is mostly the case i' 

VO far as rural retailers are co-ncerted* the price charged by them !;■ 
i i: not the wholesale but retail price. The proportion© of rural 
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r«tail«ra purehasae at tha ^liioXeaale and retail pj^lees are rou<;^y 
aatiiaatad to be equal • All urban retailers, on the ether hand bay 
£ro» wholesalers at the wholesale price. 


jrrerasport; ana octroi charges are not significantly different 
among the rcmtes of procurement, and in any case, a little higher 
charges in ease of rural . retailers, cannot Justify the magnitude 
pfice difference between rural and urban areas, as transjport and 
octroi nakes only about 1 to 2 per cent of thq total purrhase price. 

Thus the Mjor reason for price differences betwc»en rural and urban 

. . . ' 4 " ■ - ' ■ • ' 

is to be found in the route of procurement by retailers and 
pur^tase price they have to pay for metal utensils. We have attempted 
an estimate of the effective cost ©f procurmaent of the metal uten» 
sils by retailers by different ehamaels. We have taken the manu* 
faeturer's sale price as 108, and worked out the cost to the re- 
tailers by adding transport costs, octroi, and trade margins of 
the intermediate sellers. We find that the metal utensil a 



Eff«ctive Pardiftffe Cost of R®tail®r Per Rs« lO0 worth of 
Wtenslls at Manttfacturara Sales Price (including excise 


Met»il 


Average Average 


UftBAM RETAILERS Manufacturer Wholesaler 

^"'pur- cost 5^" "pur* '"cost pur- price 

chase (%} cdiase (Ss) chase (fis) 


Iron 

Aluminiun 

Brass 

Phool 

Stainless steel 


RURAL RETAILERS 


Wholesalers Wholesalers-. Avera- Avar 

at whole eu®-retailer g# cost age 

sale price at retail of par- sale 

price chase prio 


W % cost(ei) 

6jD 124 4© 135 . 

50 110 50 127 

30 127 7© 138 

55 Ilf 45 133 

60 123 40 135 

35 123 65 135 


Iron 

Aluainium 
Brass ' : 

Phool 

Stainless : Steel 

Others, : ■ 
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over me prxce enarped by the latter# he oaly iaenra an additional 
coat of Ra,4 on Ra#100 worth of ntenails* a retailor parchaaing 
fxoM the wholeaaler • in addition# pays the latter* a itargin ao that 
he geta etenaila worth Raaeo at Mannfactnrera* prlcea# at Ra.l23. 
In the wrbM arena# 40 per cent of the retailera procure etenaila 
dlrecUy f«» the »nntt^ and 40 per cent fro* the wholeaalera 

The average coat to the urban retailera per Ra* 100 worth of uteo» 
aila at nannfacturera* price eenea to Ra.lll. 


Rural retailera buy frtm the urban wholeialera# bat in around 50 
per cent eaaea the pricea charged to them by wholeaalera# who are 
retailera alao# are urban retail pricea. The effective average 
coat to rural retailer# including traaapert coat and octroi# if any# 
for Ra«100 worth of utenaila at manufacturera* price# cornea to 
Rs«130« The final pricea barged by the rural retailera from the 
eonaunera# for different eategoriea of metal utenaila are higher 
in rural arena aa conpared to the urban arena more or lean in 
proportion to the differenoea in cost of procurement by the urban 
and rural retailera. 


Harbeting arrangementa aa they exiat thua operate to the die* 
advantage of the rural eonaumera. To a certain extent the amall 
magnitude# low denaity and irregularity of demand in the rural 
arena# makea thia diaadvantage inevitable* Oontinuation of thla 

'•iisadvantage with the generally riaing trend in pricea# may increeae 
■,bc prieec of utensils m high in the rural areas that an increaae 



IB w incoMts nay not l«ad to tha riaa in the damand for natal 
utansUa, aa anvlaagad in the aubaaqaant ajaalyala lb thia atixdy 
Satabliabnant of poblie or cooperative idiolaaala ontlata In the 
azbaa araaa to anaura that nral ratailara are cfiarqad wholaaali 
and not retail prices* ahowld* however* help radaea this dia- 
advantaqa* / 



Chwfr V t Xwpiictt of IiiewiBw Sigtrilmtion 

irsiiig t)i« fittdiiiffs ef tii« aiirlittr ft&slysis of edooiaiptioii 
pattom# tottsie n—A ^ar»et4rl«tied aad proaoetlen toehiaoXogy 
of iMtaX ittoiiiiils# wtt now tim ia' this soetlon to tteo aoeoaomoi^t 
of tlM iii9«et that dhaagaa ia iheoata diatrlbatloa ar« likoly to 
product OB ttehnology mad ttq^loyatat ia thia stetor throu^ thtir 
of fact oa eonattaptiOB tad dtaaad patt«ra« The aaalysia procttdo 
oa thkt hatXt of a attabac of ptoaXata.# tht aOat iaportaat of %d)ich 
oeuld bt atatod aa foXlova. firat# tht laajor coaetra of a policy 
to hria 9 about a Chaa^ la pattoraa of iaeoat la Xadla la to 
allltvatt tht eOBditloaa of thoat ptoplt oh© llvt la povarty aad 
dtprlvatlOB# ao aa to briag thta apt© a Itvtl .thtrt they are 
ablt to falfUl ^t baalc nttda la roaptet of tafleaa Ittms of 

hairt Idoatlfltd the froup of populatloa btlow thia 
lotti aa at^MBt 1 and thoat abott it aa st^todb 2* Stcoad# aa 

at hay© atpatd tarlitr# tht dtairable ehaagt la tht pattern of 

iaeoiMa la ftaalblt la idtt ladlaa aitaatioa aalaly through a 
• rodiatrltaatlyt flroath* path# irtitrt tfforta art ©ado to ehaaatl 
tht awlor bhan of additloaaX iaeoat iato tht haada of populatloa 
la atpatat 1. Part rodlatrlbatloa# in taraa of traaafer of oarroat 
tnonaat ^roa thoaa la ta^Roat 2 to theaa la aogaaat 1 haa vary 
llaitod wlletbillty la tht ffiven level of deyelopaent and iaetl;. 
tatioatl att up# fhltd# tht tnviatftd redlatrilmtlon la thus t© 
bt bcottpht oat la tht prootta of froirth# liq^lylng lacreaat la tha 










mr««» iaco®©, aad cma fe* *«k4^ ^ . , 

' ®® •ehl^v.d ««i»ly through 

e«i*tlo« Of x*rge^ ^ 

_ opportuultiM for thoso in so^ent U 

•W'«ltemativo,v'«rl®ata of tkr* o^rafcaiw 

s«rai:egy baao4 ea tkos® aaoun^ 

hay. b.« o«tIl,<«, ^ «,,lr l«pUe.tl.a. for d»aad, p«. 

P«ttarn ud ^ 0 ehB 0 l 09 y have baan bteught <*«t. Ihe lat«». 

*• atloMhlps lapltcit la the aaelyaio hara baaa wcaalaod aala, 
aiaplo aimilatien TOdols* * 

varlma klada et aeaaarlea of 'radletrlbatiya* growth coaid tha. 

oratleall, ba aayl«ag«l. Bat wo have adoptad aaly fiy. .itara*. 

tlwa v,rl«,t. Of growth path, which coold ba eoaaidatad aaaror 

roallao «,d faaalblllty la tha gly*, eontaat. Aa polatad oat 

«rUar, tha hl»l of r«U,trlb«tly. otratagy «a.i„,*, py „ 

•acataaniy ba aceoapaalad by aa iacraaaa la tha owarall awraga 1 

lnoo« l«r.i, aad, «,ii« tha rodlotrlbatlo. .li«i .t falfuuag 

baalc aaad. of the poor (..^t 1) . tha poaalbillty of . ch,„g, 

i« tha laooaa of tha reaaialag hl^er laooM groapa (aegaait J) ' 

«-«t b. igaorad. fiy. ,iro„atlya. that wa hawo aceordlagiy 1 

etoson ar« as follows « * 

■inSImR^toeoS® dealfd \ 

<to not chaisgo, ^ incoswo of poroono la se^iont 2 ' L 

*■ •* «*• I 

tloa la aagwat 2 Sao aSJrlScai^.l^?.S»®*" ?* 

pat coat ii tha laral a^e JS'f!*** •>*»“ *» 

« 1 ,* ana jo p®r eont In tho urban aroaa« 

^ 9®^ ©biftod to aoiflMBi- !» Wad. 

Incoaioa of thoao in s«g®«at S r«iaino 


I 
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D. All the poor la ae^eat lost ahifted .» . 

•agaltiwS® L iadleaSdU inereasea hf 

2 echtev «t leaat the 

In the first stage of siirolatioa the ifiQ>act of redlatribotloa 
has been identified la tense of the change in car rent demd 
(anneal parchases) , Olven the diatrlbation of population by 
inoosw cinaaea (proxied by PEC classes), it is possible to sissi. 
late either on dianges in incoue levels or on oluM distributiot 
of population* in the forner ease# however# the group Identi* 
tibs »ay be lost sight of if viewed by the ex.nost incoue cJ 
flcation TO that a elaasiflcatlon of population by deciles# 
<l«lles or peroentUes gives the picturO noz^e clearly. Such a 
aiuulatlon would also require ^e use of inooue (or expend! 
elasticities of demand for projecting the posb>distrlbution 
profile of current dmiand* in the present case# however# 

different groups of population have been defined by income 

^ shifts of person 

froai lower to lo other words, a redl 

bmtion Isiplles a change in distribution of population acroi 
various income groups* Oiven the average levels and 
eurrent demand for people in individual incosM e 
distributimi profile of the aggregate demand 
as emerging from a Change in the|population 
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In «pnelf3HEi^ tshn <tewas!4 v«otorj£or a pirtlenlar : w 
hav« igiK>r«d tlia vcriationa in aietal ntanails in terras of nstt 
and (pality* and have used netal categories only# for sinalation 
purposes. As we have noted earlier# tedHaolo^ical coefficients 
required for measureraent of probable change in the OTployraeht 
potential are also worked out by netal categories* 

5.2 ‘Rie Siwalatlon Model 

' m 

IttcosMS redistribution has been specified here in terns of sud^ 
changes in relative sises of different income groups as could be 
visualised necessary for a stipilated redaction in the incidence 
of poverty* Assuming that per capita Inctme and the level end 
pattern of consumption are given for each income dess# the isqpeet 
of e re-distribution has been measured in terns of differences 
between the observed profile and the simulated aggregative profile 
resulting frenii the changed population weights* Further# given 
the tedtnical coefficients for individual mtal sub-group of 
utensils# the effect on technology and esq^loyment is visuaiised 
dirough changes in the aggregate demand profile* 

in all the variant^ of redistributive pattern adopted by us a 
redistrlbutdLon is accompanied increase in the average PCS 
level# end the possibility of a pure redistributlcm unaecosqpOi 
by a change in the PCS has not been eonsi<h»red* 
considered the other extrceee ease of increase in 


I 


P^^ imtiMg th*' <ttw,r»Ba ’sita,tl<» V';: 


Chang* in incoa© dlstrihatioa. ^ 

^ w® »#©r to th« offact of ro. 

a xlbtttloa, with inereas* in 

b. *• .hie. 

Tha Botatioaa aaod in the i.* 

«.«!« .edel .wii.a 1, . 

x«rci«« ara *iq>iained heiowi 
Lat 

*>1 - »op«i.tl«, =1*. Of !«» 

•l - tot.1 ei^eitttra Of «i, 1«> 

■ 2LX* leeorroO b, th. i«* ,a, cX.„ „ j 

=J • «to«na &r 

*W«gtt denaad for oil olassas .irt inuvidiul eemodlti 
ij - SbPib*! oo.fflcl«t for J®* 
j ■ ■ 1-bo.r eooff iei«,t for j'* eeeoaity ,«,tof 

riiJhSJ-^®^P aasmaing that S* 
raapoads to changaa m the ® 

Cttwraat aggregate^^Si ^ »iie faptaaaa. 


^■I!lfc,, 








la the first itage of siwlatioa the ,'^ariatioa msmmm 
value P|^(S) £«ai the observed so that the aggregate d^nand 

profiles for the observed aad slmulsted distrlJsatloa are givea byi 


The inpact on technology is swasured in terns of change in the 
aggregative technical coefficients, namely* capital coefficient 
(3c> and labour coefficient (1)* which are esgpressed as t * 


The changes in the average values of *h* and *1** as given by 
the above expression, from the observed to simulated distribution 
give an idea of the corresponding change in the teehr^lo^ mix. 

The is^ct of redistribution on muployment is nmtasured in terms 
of the difference between labour aSbodied in pro^ction of tha 
items, cois$>riging atrmnt demand and that estimated' for the 
siimalated dmwand/productien stmctms®, each per unit of population 
It may be pointed mit here that the above p, Co) p* Cs) siaslation 
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would to changwa tozMod as 'total of fact »• iPlia ioco«a 
offset is assassad tkrou^ PCE <<i> « Pc* (s) approach* usiisg 
aaq^aditura alasticitlas for auikiag danand pradletiOBs* Mia 
. * radlstribatiett affact* has baaa aiaasarad as':a rasldaa of tha 

♦total affact* avar'ineoMo affact*, 

. For tMrozIclng out aspaadltara alasticitias# tha liaaar hypazholie# 
smi^log* douhla log and log invarsa forhs of Xngal functions wora 
uiad on )Mmsaholdp*wlsa PCS datsi for osg^anditara on swtal utansils 
ahd tha PCS lawal, tha rasiiits ara shoisa in Annaxaro 4, iasad 

on tha statistical crltarla of Mixiinuii valua of tha ooaffieiant 

. .. . . ' 2 .,'^"'" ■ ' ■ ' 

- of mtltipla dkitarsiiiiatiOB (P } * mniastiR walua of tha standard 

arror of tha astisuta (S*S}* signiflcanea of tha statistic *t* 

;and sii&lMtli valua of tha constant tarsi *a* takan te^athar* along 
with tha plausihilitF of aeonMic intarpratation# tha doubla log 
function aiqpaars to he tha SKist appropriate aiSon^t tha given 


altarnatlva fezM« Tha aiqpaiidit^re alastlclty- of dassmd for mtml 
^tansila haa, tharafora* bean adopted to be 1,429 ih»r rural and 
1,188 for uriDan Iwntsaholds* Given these astiisatas of asqpanditura 
alasticity (^) , the chai^ in aggregate constusptlon level par unit 
of population frcM C(o) to C^^s) is aaqprassad asi 


C* (s) • 




0 ( 0 } 


# 8 « 


(9) 


whars 0* (s) refers to tha aggragata dmund siaailatad m ineooa 
growth only, 

praKisa hmxm is that if the pattern of in«»SMi distribution 
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» lUMltcndi th« Intezwitoi prloritiu o* danuid for 
««i<j eh.„„ OBI, «reliially .nd «.eh 1... .» ec«p«»d 
to th. «« wh.r. ioeow „t. r«dl.trij»t.d. Thl. lo «, b.e.«.. 

««ly ■•Jortty of tho pooplo are below tha abjaeo daprlvatloa 
level bat alee beeauae the overall average Pet level la very Bear 
to the level below which the people are deprived of their baalo 
needa. Therefore, we aaaam here that the lotarwawtal prlbrltlee 
Of aggregative dewaad would remain uaaltered in the pure growth 
P<*th »yi*boHa«d as I^CE (Q) ea (a) approach* 

TO tha axtan^ pro^aotloa fch. 

nology iRix rarolna iinalterad mt tha total raqoir«aat of capital j 
aad capital par salt Of popolatioa i«mld chaoga lioaarly With tha 
changa in tha ti«a of aggragata daaaad par «nit of population, x« 
K‘ (a) and h* (a) daaota tha total raqair«nanta of capital and i 

labour in tha want of pura groath without radiatrlbation, than 


K* (a) « C* (a) tC(o>/c(o) 
L* (a) - c* {«) hio}/c{o) 


( 11 ) 


The flndlnge beeed on ei«,lrleel ejuminetloB of th... »odol. hev. 
boon dl.cu.««l, with portleuler foena oa the inpaet of «»~-t n.. 
dietrlbatloa oa deaand, tochaelog, .ad •i«,lo„a.Bt .oparetaly for 
th. rural md urban aro. 1. th. fellowiag paragraph.. 


Of laeeee with .ad w t ehoat 

The pi^latloa percentage, oonforalng to the five alteraetlve 


■ 


■ 


objftetives ot radistri^tton are shown ia T^bla V*l(r.) far 
^ a»d Table V.l{o) far th® urban area. The percsataga of 
the 4e>rl«Kl sraap (Be,!a«t i) wrha out to be «2.«8 for rural 
MXI sa,80 for urban araas In oaaa of the obeervo4 distribution 
the a&enistlv. A and B, these figures get tednaed by 
fcBlf. slue, se p«: cent of the population in 1 gets 

mUinto the per capita annual eaperdlture leuel of as.ai7 or 
■ore In rural, and above Rs.lWl or i»re In the uxbra parts, 
thus the remaining 50 par cant of rural population gets dlatrl. 
hutod ovar tha sub-elans Ks.Blv-sse and eiass RS.9S0-1233. sems 
proportion of tho urban p<^atis= gats entry Into tst sub.elai 
*e.ll«l.lSS0 and the class *s. 1250- 1580. Similar is tea basis 
of tha population perceatages against ainiiaation c end D tfeora 
entire population presently In sagraent 1 shifts to ocgssnt 2i 
and *. ehara only 25 per gent of tho peor cress the poverty 11 m 
T he slwlatlons A and 0 differ betueen thaai ea do c and a t »*Ue 
B end O essnae a change In Inecno also among tha people above 
poverty, A and C do not. Simulation B also ..«ra.s a Chang, m 
, incKMBes of the higher iacosis gr-^pai* ' ' ' 

_W» pattara of inesao dlatrlbntloa is also dopietod la terms of 
ssml-deell# population distribution as shorn in Anneiare 3<B) 
end Annararo 3(B) for rural and urban areas respectively. These 
dletrlbetlons fenaed the .basis for working out the Gial 
Of concentration, shown la Tables V. 2 (r) .ad V.2(B), «hia» m,. 


. 'f‘v ^ 



1. B«xoif 3se 


3. 425«S00 


4. SO0.46O 


600-7$G 


750-950 


«.X 750-017 


8. 1250-1600 


9« 1600-2200 


All C1 as*«« 


Pii]r«HMitao« 0£ Fopo- 
latiom iA ae^MMsat 1 
il to 5 tfluM 6*1) 


Vetot SlMt altoraatiiras A« B#' c, D aaS I hava baaa axplaiafKl 



Far Capita 
Baqpaaditara 
Si* Clat# 

**”• (Rfl/Aaaioi) 

Fareaataga Oistrlbatioa of Paraoaa ] 


Obaarved 

' ' ' „■ , 

Post-Radiiatrilatttioa 



A 

B CO S 



Observed' and P@rc@iifeag««" ©f Po|mlatio« 

. gjostaadlta J© Classes (^cbaa) 


Per Capita 
Bx^aditar© 
Class 
(Rs/Annam) 


Percemtag® Blstribiition of ParaoBa 


Obsertrad 


Poat-R©diatrllmtioii 


1. Below 358 


2.4S 


2* 3S0«42S 

« 

ea 

m 



- 

3* 425-580 ' 

2*89 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2*4$ 

4* 509-680 

2.45 

2.4S 

2.45 

«w 


2*80 

5* 690-750 

12*24 

4*03 

4*03 

«» 

- 

2*45 

6* 750-959 

13*52 

7.34 

7.34 

- 

- 

12.24 

7* 950-1250 

27.98 

45*45 

38*63 

53.24 

46 .42 

39 *68 

7*1 959-1161 

14.34 

12.53 

12.58 

ee 

mt 

19*66 

7.2 1161-1250 

13*64 

32.37 

26,05 

53*24 

46*42 

20*02 

8. 1250-1600 

13*52 

25.69 

27.88 

31.72 

33.91 

20.71 

9* I6O9-IIO6 

12*24 

12.24 

* 

15.65 

12.24 

15.65 

15.65 

10* 2200 or more 

2.80 

2.80 

4.02 

2*80 

4*02 

4*02 


RXX OXaaaea 


100*98 109*80 100*00 108*00 100*09 100*00 




Percentage of Pop©* 

Xetlon in aegnent 1 
<1 to 6 plea 7*1) 52*80 


20*40 26*40 . 


39*60 


Vioto * Tbe alteniativos B« C* 0 end S have been 0 ::splain®d 
in the text. 
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Table v^2 (rY 

caiaractMiatiej of Obsoivaa 
■ ^l^brlbationa (Rural) ■ 


Observed 

Cneraeteristics Distri- — 

butioa A 


SlnuXations 





Popitlabloa IPercentasf® 

a. Smgmmnt m%) 6 

b. Sagaent 2{%) 3' 


62,68 31,34 31.34 


47,01 


37,32 68,66 68,66 100,00 100,00 52,99 


30,83 


58,03 78,23 79,35 100,00 100.08 69,17 


649.23 


Ohara in aggregate . 
total conansiption 
axpeodlture 

a. Sagaant 1{?S) 41.97 21.77 20.65 - - 30.83 

b. Sagaaiit 2(5i) 58.03 78.23 79.35 100.00 100.00 69.17 

Par capita tstal 
annual asq^enditur® 

a* Sagmant Ife) 536,02 688,16 683,16 „ 649,23 

b* flagpaant 2(2i) 1.244,45 1128,95 1206,66 1081,98 1135,34 

C. All Class 800,43 990.81 1044,17 1081.98 1135,34 990.00 

Incraasa in per 
capita total annual 
a3q>fmditure over ' 

the observed level 

*** “ *3.78 30.45 35.17 41.84 23.68 

01,1 OoefflolTOt 0.326 0.187 0.212 0.136 0.160 0.250 


popuUtio. 











Table V.2(U) 


Aggregative CSsaractori sties of Observed vis-a- vis: Simulated 

D lstri butloas (Urbaa) ' 

imr— rr — r~i-iii-^irTwiirMni>iiiiiiiirrimTtTiMinnir' '*^^ i 


Observed . Sijsulations 


cnaract»ristics Distrl- ■ 

Ixition 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 

Population 

Percentage 

a* Se^ent i(%) . S2e3@ 

26.40 

26.40 



39.60 

b. Segment 2(%) 47*20 

26.40 

26.40 

100,00 

ioo.oo 


fiShare in aggregate 
total consumption 
! estpenditure 

, 

Segment iC%) 34,46 

16.87 

16,04 



25.09 

b* Segment 2(%) 65*60 

83.13 

83.96 

100.00 

100,00 

74.91 

Per capita total 
.annual expenditure 

f 

a* Segment l(te) 800,73 

877,08 

877,08 



876. SS 

b* Serpent 20^) 1,708,14 

1,549.68 1,546,75 

1,472.06 

1543,51 

1715.80 

c. All Classes 

(te) l,229,i3 

1,372.12 1,443.57 

1,472.66 

1543.51 

1383.48 

Increase in per 
capita total 
annual e:KpenditurQ 
over the observed 
level (%) 

11.64 

17.45 

19.77 

25.59 

12.56 

Oini coefficient 0,261 

0.194. 

0.215 

0.137 

0.158 

0.239 


Rote t The Giai coeffieieats ar© based on s^aai-deelie population' 
distribution CAnnaxure - 3Ct?5)o ■ . 
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r«veal certain o^«r eharaet«rlstlcs of th« alt«riiatlve kinds of 
radlstrlbutiOR sni^isaged for rural and urban areas* As indicatod 
•arllar# wa ® Pfocass of redistribution where ayerag© PCE 
level is bound to increase. The percentage increase in siKMlated 
PCE level, ewer the obtihrved p^ level, j^nges^b^ and 

^e altema^ves for the rural ataa> v and tHa€ between 
11.64 and 25*59 in case Of figures along 

with the proportion of i^pulation in segment 1 show the measures 
in irtiiOh the redistribution takes place. A marked difference is 
noticed ’ in the percentage increase in PCS level betweon rural and 
urban areas for each of the simulation alternatives* This is 
because of the fact, as our sample shows, the relative size of 
segment 1 in urban areas is smaller to that iii tha rural areas* 


I; 




Redistribution and Magnitude of Demand for Matal Ptansils 

Total demand per unit of population increases most 49*50 per 
cent in rural and 30*28 per cent in urban areas, in the case of 
simulation D* The figures corresponding to simulations C. B. S 
and A are 36*86 . 35*30. 27*84 and 22*58 respectively* Similar 
order of dianges is found in urban areas. 23*69. 21*85. 16.30 and 
15*26 per cent for simuletion C. B, E and A respectively* The 


increese in simulated demand over the observed desiand for utenniXn 
of particular metal la found to be the highest in the case of 


stainless steel followed by 
in that order, in rural and. 



in the case of 


aluoiniCT and ii-o* 
brass follotfcd by 






for 100 population in 


Sinuiatioa 


Matal Catogory Dlatri- 

Nation 


30, P4 29,66 25, S3 

U2.78) (17,70) 0,31) 

76,47 '■ 62,75 

(30,52) (24,94) (7,10) 

83.57 90.42 82.43 

(40.36) ( 61 , 94 ) (38.14) 


AluatiniuM 


Phool 


Stainlass Staol 6.18 


Oth«r« 










(Aggregate Orniand per 100 population Rupees) 


Metal Categorsr 


Observed 

distrl* 

batioa 


Slsnilatida 


iron 


66.S8 68.72 
(3.21) 


69.17 

(3.89) 


70.37 

(5i69) 


69.16 

(3.88) 


69.92 

(5.02) 


AlnaiinitM 


82.62 89.93 
(7.55) 


92.48 

(10.60) 


88.96 

(6.39) 


85.81 

(2.62) 


86.31 

(3.22) 


86.57 

(25.30) 


8 rasa 


69.09 93.65 

(35.55) 


94.28 

(36.46) 


107.82 

(56.06) 


108.45 

(56.97) 


11.89 

(38.23) 


9.13 9.30 

( 1 . 86 ) 


11.89 

(30.23) 


9.30 

( 10 . 86 ) 


11.89 

(30.23) 


Statnlass ateel 


61.77 63.05 

(2.07) 


73.11 

(13.36) 


63.63 

(3.01) 


72.48 

(17.21) 


73.7© 

(19.31) 


101.79 186.00 
(23.78) 


Others 


141.22 

(38.74) 


156 

(§ 3 . 35 ) 


128.88 

(26.61) 


140.88 

(38.40) 


390.98. 450.65 476.39 483.62 S0|.36 454.71 
(15.26) (21.85) (23.6$) (30.20) (16.30) 


Totel 


Motet f igares in bredkets shov percentage 1 b the value 

ef indicetors iron observed to siaulated distribution 
sltaetlens. 






* Others** phool * atainloos at®®l* alsnsinlum and iron^ in that 
Ordior i» uzfean areas* Different sissralations# of ooura®* yield ’ 
varying effect on demand for different aetala# but veriations iMag 
different eimuXatlonS' ere found to ,be -rather low in ease of ireh 
end alttelnltm and hi^ in ease of brass and atalnlesn oteel* fhle 
aaiqporta .tha hfpotheals of. the e^tistenco of a hierarchy of the 
ataneila lay awtal eoatenta* as pointed out earlier in terms of the 
heeie imd charaeteristica in idtieh iron and aluioiniuia would rank 
higher than brass and stainless steel « 


The 'ninimwi pereentage inerSase in demand for iron and aluminiusi 
correspond to simulation 8* those for brass and 'others' to A 
and for stainless steel to C in case of zuxal households* These 
differences are mainly on account of two factors - the measuxa la 
which the people below poverty are uplifted and whether or m>t 
the ineOM of the higher PCS elasses increases « given the inter 

EE, ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . - ■ , ' ' 

It'. . ■ ■ , ■ - .... , ■ ■ , V . „ 

^|PC8 class need differences* Demand for iron and . aluminium utensils, 
thst ere primarily basic need oriented for poor# is rospsasiye 
mainly to the extent to which redistribution brings p^mlatlbn in 
segment 1 upto sclent 2; in sicsilation 8# only 25 per cent of 
poor ere lifted al^ve poverty as against 50 per cent in cases of 
A and B and 100 per cent in case of. C and D* The desand for brass ' 
utensil's increases due to extent of redistribution within and 
between t^e poimlation segments 1 and 2, Dnlike others# the dsnwid 
for stainless steol is rospoD'aiTf*'*'^'’?'''^^ to redistrihation as^ag 



hlfijlHir iBcomft grtmps* Ths bahavlotir of uzten householdn - 
Tabl* V«3 (tr) • is similar as observad in easa of rural kouso- 
holds axeapt that a parceataga incraasa in tha aggravate d^and 
as a rasult of radistribotlon is ralativaly lass marked for 
urban heusaholds* This jraflaets the lawar ineidanea of i^vazty 
in urban areas than in sural areas* 

5*5 caianqas in Metal Cemposition of Ptmiand 


Wa find that the relative importanc®' of tha Various metal cata» 

, ■ 

gorias of utensils in tha currant daiaand only s»rginally ehangaa 
from the Gbsaxvad pattern# as a result of simalatad radistribu* 

tion (Table v*4}*. Yet it is seen that iron and aluminium ueald 

a — ^ . 

claim a somevhat smaller percentage of expenditure on metal 

utensils in any of tha simulated distributions both in rural and 

v” - ■ ■ . , . ■■ ■ . ■ " 

'urban araasv as 'cosepared to their observed share in the current 
asqpanditura* Hut brass and * others' uould claim a larger share 

■£=; 

in all distributions siatulated* than currently observed* Staim* 

- 

lass staal would claim a higher share than observed in situa-* 


tion B* O, B and lower in A and C in rural areas* and higher im 
B* and lower in others in urban areas* Phoel would claim a 
higher share than observed in B* C and B and lower in A and D 


in urban areas only* 


Thus while tha dseiand for iron and aluminium s&ma -to have by and 
large a nagetlve# imftall*:: responsiveness to the radistribiitioiMi' 




•nvlMgcd# d^HMund for br»M ttt«n«lls aad utansils of *oth«r* 
iMtal* l8 llk«ly to ineroaso sharply partlealarly in the event 
of rise in laeosMis of people in serpent 2 in the xnral areas and 
of those in segnent 1 in the nrhan areas* 0esuMd tor stainless 
steel utensils also ssmUi partioixlarly res^hsive positively to 
the rise in ineones of those in the above poverty braeket* 


The indicators used for depicting the cduinge in technology mix 
in the metal utensil production are labour coefficient# (average 
number of labour days embodied directly per value unit of the 
product mix) # capital eoeff icient (average aisouiit of protective 
capital required per value unit e£ the protect mix) end eepital 
intensity defined as ratio of capital to labour* The Tables V*S 
(R) snd V*5(P) give these indicalxyrs for rural and urban eamplae 


The everage amount of prOteetivo capital required to produce Re* 100 
north of the simulated basket of metal utensils Inereeses ever 


the observed one by less then 1 per cent in rural and lass than 
evan 0*4 per cent in the urban areas* Similarly labour roquireawMit 
per value unit of the protect mix# does not show any significant 
change from the observed to the simulated demand structure* Tho 
range of capital "Untensity is sisO very masll across the obsorvod 
and simulated distribution situations in case of rural and still 


mnallor for ths urban areas 




■ ' 


duiii^s in T«ehnolc»gy and ta^loyiwnt Potnatinl in itetaX 
PtMiaaiXa flaetor Oam to Radiatxibntiep with Ornifth (Rnra 


Obaarvad 

Oiatrio 

batiOB 


iBvaatnant raqpira- 
maat for t 


a* Annual produo- 
t>ion uortdi 

&a»X00 (b) 46*70 49*97 47.02 46*95 46*97 47*09 

(0,58) (0.69) (0*54) (0.50) <0.«4) 

b, Par 100 popula* 

tion 103*40 127*48 140,86 142,29 155*68 133*14 

(23.29) (36.23) (37*61) (50*56) (28*70) 

Mandaya ra<3uirad 
for tba production 

ufortb Ra.lOO (mo.) 0,9351 0.9392 0*9297 0*9416 0*9321 0*929 

(0*65) (0.36) (0*91) (-0*11) (-0*44) 


Index of capital 
intensity (l)/(2) 
worth the obaarvad 
distribution aitua* 
tion at 100} 


Mandaya raquirad 
for production of 
utaaaila in currant 
danand par 100 
population (Mo.) 


2*5491 2*7852 2*8535 3*0896 2*42 
(23.38) (34,00) (38*11) (49*54) (27* 


Mota I 1* The production rafars to the baakat of natal utanaila for 
which current demand would exist, 

2. The figures in brackets show percentage increase {+) or 
dacreeaa (-) in the value of the indicators irem observed 
to aimulated distribution situation. 
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Chaiigw* in Tneduiologf and Bn^oynent Potential in Metal 


Observed 

diatrio 

bation 


b« Pezr 100 popula- 
tion Ob) 


Nandaya reqpdiired 
for the production 
i#orth Ra*100 Clio.) 


0.8632 0.8550 0.8680 0*8602 

(0.76) (-0,20) (1.32) (0.41) 


Index of capital 
intenalty (l)/(2) 
with obaerved 
diatribution 
situation at 100) 


Mondays re< 3 uired 
for production of 
utensils in current 
deanand per 100 
population (Mb.) 


3.8902 4.0729 4.1987 4.3814 3.8770 

(16.14) (21.59) (25.35) (30.80) (15.74) 


Mot* t 1- «»« production refers to the basket of nietal utamaila foir 

whidhi current, dawand wmld 

2," Thb figures in brackets ■ show percentage increase {+) or 
decrease (-) in tdfee walu« of th® indicators from observed 

'.to j3i*alat«d dlstributloj? situation. 
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unit of population show sharp variations across different 
distribution situations in both rural and urban areas. It is 
interesting to note that the percentage changes in values of 
these indicators from observed to siinulated 'distribution situa- 
tions are of the same order as the percentage changes in the 
demand are shown in Table V. 3 (R) for rural and Table V.3(ll) for 
urben households. ^ 

The ebove observation clearly brings out that although there are 
inter-metal, differences «anong technologies of utensil produc- 
tion. the average technological coefficients remain almost un- 
changed through the simulations involving varying degrees of 
redistribution and upliftment of the poor above the 
level. Second, the labour abd capital requirements per value 
unit of the aggregative demand are only marginally responsive to 
redistributions; they vary mainly in proportion with variatlCna 
in the aggregate dmnand. As such the factor requirements tend 
to change mainly in accordance with the change in the sise of 
demand rather than the structure of cksnand. This applies to 
both labour and capital uses in the metal utensil sector. By 
that token, so long as availability of labour is assured, which 
may be taken for granted in the Indian context, a redistribu- 
tion would lead to Increase in rniployment in almost the same ; 
proportion as the' increase in aggregate demand. 



■ ^ ■ . r . ' 5, . . ' 

T«a>l«s V«6(lt} and V«6(u) prasent tha lacreasa in PCE« changa 

in aggragata danaad tot amtal .utansila# daconpoaad iJi tajrnis of. 
inccnM and radlatribnlt^ af fact# and ehanga in capital and 

lalKmr recpiirananta of iha produeti<^ of danandad oMdial utanaiia* 
again dacomposad in incoina and radistribntion affacta* Oiiraa tba 
high vaXne of axpcmditnra aiasticity of demand for metal ntanaila« 
1.429 for the mral and 1.358 for nrban araaa# on the ona hand» 
and invariability of labenir and capital coa£fici«ats 
diffarent 8i«nlationa« on tha othar# tha affwst m d<8uind« capilMil 
and labour raquireaenta# vary antoi^ different siwalation aitua* 
t ions in proportion to tha raspactive groirth in PCE stipulated 
in each simulation. The other and mora is^rtant, point to be 
noted is that all increase in demand and other v^lables 
accounted for by increase In PCE level; redistribution is# 
fact* found to produce a negative effect, on total dwiand and 
therefore also on capital and labour rtm^uirments. In other 
.words* the effect would have been higher* if simulations 
did not envisage any redistribution at all* What in affect it 
implies is that since s major part of the demand for metal uten* 
sl^s in value terms comas from the higher Income groups* the 
simulation that envisages not only a high incosia growth in gene** 
ral* but of those above poverty line in particular* would lead, to 
the largest positive effect on the demand and other related 
variables* If the growth in incoms has a large redistributive 
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Table V.6 (R) 

Total Income and Net Rediatributioa Effects of tbe Income 
' Redistribution (Rnral) 


Uescriptioa:' 


Simulations 




A 

B 

C 

D 

-£ 

!• Percentage increase in the 
PCE level over the observed 
situation {%) 

23.78 

30.45 

35.17 

41.84 

23.68 

1. Percentage change in aggre- 
gate metal utensil demand 
value per unit of popula- 
tion • Total effect {%) 

15.26 

21.85 

23.69 

30.28 

16.30 

2.1 Income effect («} 

33.96 

43.51 

50.25 

59.79 

33.84 

2*2 Net redistribation 

effect i%) ( 

-> 11.40 

- 8.21 

-13.59 

-l0#2l 

- 6.00 

3* Percentage change in capital 
requirement per unit of 
j^l^lation - Total effect 

23.29 

36.23 

37.61 

50.56 

28.76 

3«1 Income effect {%) 

33.98 

43.51 

50.25 

59.79 

33.84 

3*2 Net redistribution 
effect (*> 

-10.69 

-72.28 

-12.64 

— 9.23 

- 5.08 

4. Percentage change in labour 
suindays requirement per unit 
of population - Total 
effect (%) 

23.38 

34.80 

38.11 

49.54 

27.27 

4*1 Income effect (%) 

33.98 

43.51 

50.25 

59.79 

33.84 

/ , X/ 

. 4*2 Net ^ redistribation 

1 effect (X) 

- 10.60 

- 8.71 

-12.14 

- ' vV 

-10.25 

- ^57 

P '! . 4'*'* 


NotetTbe 'total effects' referred to here are the same as shoim in 
^ V«3(R) and V«#<R)* The income effect on size of demand 

' ^ capital and labour requirements have been worked out by usimg 
the elasticity of demand# based §n OCE (o) - PCE (s> 

a^fOach as described in the sub-sect ic^ 5.4. The |>ure redistri- 
botiCHA I off act has bean worked out by substracting the latter from 
the . foraiarW'X. 


11 ? 

Titela V.6(P) 

Tot;al XacoMo and Net Rodistribati^m Sff nets of tb« Xneomi 
ROdistrlbatlela (Urban) 


lascriptioh 


Simalatlona 




A 



0 


I* Percentaga Increaae In' the PCX 
^ level over the observed sitaa* 
tlon (%) 

11.64 

17*45 

19.77 

25.59 

12.56 

|, Percentage change in aggregate 
metal ntenail demand value per 
unit of population * Total 
■ effect i%) 

15.26 

21.85 

23.69 

30.28 

16.30 

2,1 Inccme effect (%) 

15.81 

23.70 

26.85 

34.75 

17*06 

2,2 Het redistribution effect (%} 

-0.55 

—1.85 

-3*16 

-4.47 

•0.76 

‘i. Percentage change la capital 
reguirowant per unit of 
population - Total effect (%) 

15.36 

21,75 

24.19 

30.57 

16.05 

3,1 Income effect C%) ' 

15.81 

23*70 

26.85 

;;34.75;;:: 

17.06 

i,2 Set redistribution effect (%) 

-0.45 

-1.95 

ri 

-2*66 

-4.18 

-l.Ol 

ii* Percentage change in labour 
mandays requirement per unit of 
population •• Total effect (*) 

16.14. 

21.59 

25.35 

30.80 

15>74 

4.1 Income effect i%) 

4.2 Net redistribution effect (%) 

.-L, ^ ‘ .... . “.ir 11. .l.yL .. ^ 

15.81 

-0.33 

23.70 

-2.11 

26.85 

;"-i.5cr;::r 

34.75 

-3.95 

17.06 

•^1.32 


}ote I TIM 'total offectn* raforrod to tiara ara tha a'ania aa ahown in 

Tablaa V,3{U) andV«5(ll)« Tba ineoma affaota on aiaa of daoand 

•stod capital an.d labotjr raguirasiepti? hava baan workad oat by nain9^' 
the ffispenditare elasticity of d«sKWjad» basad on PCi£(o),. 'PC£{a> . ,• ' 
approach m .described 'in the iimb“*s®etion 5*4* Tk® p«re , rediatrl- 
'..but ion effect .has been worked oat'- by substracting;. the. latter frois' 
■'.'the former* ' * ' ' ' ' 



oon|»oa«at# ia tae^t'oi tlia poorer groupsr evoa « rise in . 
airerege locone le^el of thc^e groups would produce a smaller 
total effect on demand for metal utensils and employment in their 
production* By Implicatlona# a pure redistribution of income 
from the non-poor to poor group* will lead to a decline ia 
'Value ' demand* as the eon{>cmeat of that income going to purchase 
metal utensils would be lower when the income is with the poor 
as compared tc when it is with the non-poor* 

A word may be said hera about the time dimension that changes 
envisaged in the above analysis involve* For* it would be impor* 
tant from the policy point of view to examine what may possibly 
be the time period required for growth of incomes to the stipUla«> 
ted levels* given the growUi rates; or the growth rate* if the 
time limit is specified* Average per capita incase level in Xadls 
has been growing at around aaly one per cent annually daring the 





last two decades. It would pro^lbly take a pretty long time to 
achieve the stipulated per capita income level* As such the 
increase in per capita income growth rates becomes almost abso- 
lutely necessary to visualise any marked change ia the incase 
distribution* This process has to be eecospaaied by e frontal 
attack on the problem of poverty both es e condition for growth end 
as an inmediate necessity* 

Table V#7 shows the, required growth rates of average PCI Iff/el to 
achieve the levels stipulated in different simulations <tiring 
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Table V.7 

Alteroative PCB mirth Rates for Achierlag tlM betels 
Stioulated In the Simulations 


Deseriptiba 


SimulatiMs 


1« Percentage annual groath 
rate in mral per capita 
income caqnired to catch 
up the stipulated 1 etel 
in a period of s 


2. Percentage annual groir^ 

rate in urban per capita income 
required to catch up the 
stipulated letel in a 
period of t 


B 



5 years 

i%) 

4.3 

5.5 

6.2 

7.2 

4.3 

be 

10 years 

i%) 

2«1 

2*7 

3.1 

3.5 

2.1 

c« 

15 years 

i%) 

1.4 

1.8 

2.1 

2*3 

1.4 


He 

5 years 

i%) 

2.2 

3.3 

3.7 

4.7 

2A 

b. 

10 years 

{%) 

1.1 

1.6 

1.8 

2.3 

1.2 

c. 

15 years 

(%) 

0.7 

1.1 

1# 2 

1.5 

«.8 






|si; 

H 


dif£er«nt periods of time for rural and urban areas* It^ shows . , • 

bhab# in bfea badc^roond of bhe .past parfornianco of bfe>6 ladiaa 
economy# a five year period appears to be very short at least 
for the rural area with a view to making any eonsiderabl© dent 
on inequality and poverty* Alternatively, if we have a uniform 
policy of increasing the per capita income groivth rate to twice 
or thrice of the existing bate during a period of ten years, the 
urban households are likely to gain Kiore than their rural counter- 
parts, iidiiile the crux of the problora lies more in the rural areas* 
As such, per capita income growth rat® aimed at, should be rela- 
tively higher for rural areas* Considering the feasibility of 
growth rates in the background of the past experience, it would 
appear that it is perhaps not beyond the capacity of the economy 
to make a considerable dent on the problems of Inequality and 
poverty over a period of 15 years in rural and 10 yecrs in urban 
areas* For, the PCE growth rates implied in simulations C and 
D which envisage shift of all those below poverty lln© above it, 
confute to 2.1 and 2.3 per cent in the rural over a 15 year period 
and 1.8 and 2*3 over a period of 10 years in the uid>aa areas* 

These rates are higher «ian achieved in the past, jet do not look 
beyond the realm of attainability. 


: ' ^ ,;\./’ '■‘'c';>.';-/ -■' ; ■\jy' ' 

/ . ' , . , * .' ' ‘ ' ’ / . ’ # ■' I- .j , ' 

Chapter VI t ConelusiOB 

Let us now recapitulate the analysis and findings of the pte- 
vlous chapters with a view to suamarising the redults and 
dirawlng possible conclusions and ii^lications on income dis- 
tribution-technology-enqployment interrelationships in the case 
of metal utensils# in particular and on the presumed, pattern of* 
these IntejE^elationships in a 'basic-need* frameworic# in general* 
It needs to be emphasised here that while a study of eonsui^tlon 
behaviour* demand pattern# and supply condition of a camnodity 
e<mstitutes an aeadamieally interesting exercise in Itself# tlM 
basic, purpose of such an exercise in the present ease has be«i to 
utilise the results for drawing ia5>lications for the fulfillment 
of basic need requirwents in respect of the cdarobdity under 
study* In this context# an axamiaation of the attributes of 
the eosnedity itself becomes important for examining its charac- 
ter a# a basic need item# the basic need and non-basic naed ' 
eonponcmts of its consumption structure# and supply condition of 
the commodity# particularly of its basic need components. Re- 
sults of such examination are then used to work but the effects 
that changes in levels and distribution of income. of different 
magnitudes# would produce on the demand pattern# and production * 
conditions with particular focus on the fulfillment of ^sic 
needs on the one hand# and creation of employment with a view to. 
augumenting the incomes and purchasing power#, particularly of 
ttus deprived groups of population. 

' I, * ■ i ' ■ 




On ill j| M§i9, petal atanails can De consxaerea a» «* 

it«»i «# eonauaqjtlon. and to that extant, 

f ®f the feaflc nead baskets of goods. It is also 

m irifttellie directly on an empirical and normative 
ilin, thf miMimm of ntanail stock to fulfill the basic 

need fwpllreisthts ®f eooking, serving and storage, the three 
bhilg itnotions ©I ©tenslls. But application of a basic theore- 
%lml %mm ©f mmumption behaviour of a coBsaodity constituting 
t seed i%«». tmt is, eaqpendlture on it should have inverse 

ff tlltidn eith rii* ‘ in income beyond a certain level, renders the 
fitai ghlf«gteir ©f metal utensils doubtful. The e3g)endi- 

as percentage 

M prcpor- 

with the f household and per capita eatpen^ 

aiicuM MAntlAueuBlv. To a certain extent it is accounted for by 


@f Ificr^asiB^ ^tock of so'tal titiinsils 




' ■'^I'SS'JliiiWi 
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-■ p«rti«miftrly of lerriag category# to ioeroaa'inf ly non-essential 
on the one hand# and of qualitative switchover to higher 
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priced matal categories reader metal utensil from an apparently 


basic need item to a commodity of strong nen-basic need charac- 


ter# which is reflected in a mech higher than unity elasticity 
of its aa^aaiditure* . It has not been possible to analyse tUsie 
consvaqptioh behaviour in respect of metal utensils in disaOT*^*^ 
gated categori as of use and metal base* ®ut considerable «npiri- 
cal and descriptive evidence has been thrsara up by our study to 
show that cooking utensils# and iron and aluminium utensils come 
quite close to gual if ying as basic need items* ' And it is these 
that make the major part of the stock and currant purchases of 
the people la PCE ranges below what can be considered a level of 
minimim need fulfillment* While the value of total stock as well 


as current purchases of metal utensils show a continuously in- 
creasing perceataga of total household a^eaditura# the value 
of stock and current purchases of cooking utensils and of iron 


and aluminium utensils declines as a percentage of household 


expenditure as wall as of total expenditure on metal utensils# 


with lacraaslng PCS levels* 


Cooking utensils and a minimum stock of serving and storage 
utensils# mainly made of iron and aluminium would thus make an 
item of -basic need* They do not show the same degree of basic 


need characteristics as food itms, tout certainly rank high»r than 
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mst ' 'as. an essential part of the basic need 

basket of goods* It is with this cfoiwiction that we carried oot 
an exercise to identify the stagnitnde and c«»«position of the 
stock of metal ntensils required to fulfill the basic needs# Using 
the latest available estimates of the income level identified 
as cut-off point for poverty estimates* we find that the house- 
holds with per capita «kpenditura level which is presumed to be 
just enough to meet the minlimim basic needs have a stock of metal 
utensils %forth R8*i97 in the rural and lls#416 in the urban areas# 
this accordingly is taken to be the value magnitude of the metal 
utensils constituting the requirements of basic need fulfillttient# 
the niamber of use cat^ory and metal cow^os it ion of the estimated 
basic need basket of metal utensils have also been identified on . 
an «K^irical basis, there , is considerable t^idence to suggest ■ v 
that the estimated level of basic need comp^ent of metal utensils 
ftoesipj^ cut-off point for a qualitative diffei»nc« :ln^^^^^^^^^ 

consumption behaviour between the households below and above this 
level* in terms of the use category* metal category and prices 
, of ' iaotal utensils in , stock; and ?»de,r’ curreiH: imrchase*^.: 

Having assessed metal utensils as a basic need eonmodity and 
identified its consumption level that would meet the basic need 
requirements of a household* our next task was to examine the 
sujpply conditions of metal utensils , in general and those consti- 
tuting basic need item in particular# The examination required 
a study of prodactipa conditions* on the one hand* and marketing 



on tile other* Ih the former case, mr looked Into the prooeesea 
%nd econcmice of production with a to identifying cdnstraiate 

on prodaction in terms of supply of material and teclmology« on . 
the one hand# and assessment of the reXatiwe capital intensity 
and en^loymcmt potential# to be used in subs«qu«it analysis# on 
the Other* This analysis was done on the basic of inteiHmetai 
comparison* Availability of material is found to be posing a 
serious constraint in the production of brass and phool utensils* 
Such constraint is less pronounced in the case of other iaetals#. 
.,but the emerging demand pattern flowing from the pattern of dis- 
tribution of growing incomes# is going mainly to favour stainless 
steel# and# therefore, despite high prices# production of fl^aih- 
less steel units has grown fastest. Aluminium .units rank second^ 
and iron units third in terms of .growth- of output in the recent- ; 
past* 

it is# however# not the absolute non-avai lability of 
Utensils but their risi^ low incomes that act as 

constraint in their consxu^tlon upto the level of fulfillment 
of basic requirements* Steep rise in prices has posed this prob- 
lem for all consumers but more particularly for those in the low 
income groups* In addition the prevalent marketing practices 
to psfsit the households below the fulfillment of basic needs 
,7i.nd the conmaers -at a distissct'-disadvantage* It is seen 

. -feh-ri: the ®ark»up'-.in consumer price#- over the 'manafacturefs ’ 

■ price la high in ‘case, of metal ' eat egbri as of utensil's which are 
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con«tiiiM»3 by the poor* than in caae of those ooasnmed by 
non«poor» Brass and stainless steel ntenslls which have little 
relerance for the £ulfil3hsent of basic needs are purchased by 
retailers directly from the manofacttrers and therefore* have 
only two sar9iA8 of prof it added to the cost* the mahn£aci»rers^^ 
and the retailers* margin* Xrm and alv«inium ntensils 
oftan pais through wholesalers* thus adding one more margin to 
the consumer price* Secondly* the utensils purehssed by rural 
consumers mostly have the manufacturers '* %fhele8alers * and ' 
tellers * margin a^Uted to the prices* whereas the wholesalers ' 
margin is absent in majority of eases in the urban prices* This 
leads to a substantial difference between the urban and rural^^^^ 
constnser prices of metal utensils* leading to a significant dls* 
advantage to the rural consumers* Thus the prevalent marketing 
and distribution systma of metal utmisils militetes generally 
lagainst the supply of metal ut^sils against the fulfillsMBit of 
fbasic needs of the poorer groups of population* 

Inter-metal differences in technology of proAsction of utensils 
are significant so far as capital and labour ooeffieiants are 
concerned* Stainless steel* aluminium* brass and iron and phool 
stand in the given discending order so far as capital require- 
ments per wrker are concerned* The labour requiremants per 
miit of output are' the lowest is atsinless steel# followed by 
iron# brass* aluminium and phool ■ In 'the ascending order* Diffe- 
' rences 'hire larg© in magnitude as fectv e-sen stainless steel on the 



m 

opfi hand» and pfaooX ©» the other i esi|plo]p!ierifc per Its « 100 of 
capital estimates to 12 mandeys in pheol, and 0*61 mandays 

in stainless steeli and, per Its«i00 of Ontput to 1.67 mandays in ' 
phool and 0*33 in stainless steal* : Differences ssaong the other 
three metals are not so large, thongh quite significant* Man- 
dafs of amploymaat per sia*i0O of capital ranges laetween l *f4 la V 
slnHsininm and 3«35 in iron? and per Rs.lOO of^outpnt between . 

0*70 ifi iron and 1*12 in altnaiaium* 1?h« metals which are mostly 
nsed for basic meed grotp of mteasils, iron and almBininro, thns 
have reasonabiy high labour intensity, but lower prodaotiylty as , . 

compared to stainless steel* 

1*hese technological dif feriKicea# howerer, do- not lead to signif i-' - 
./cant differ^fice-j: on the overall technology Mid .oii^loy»e.nt sltua-^^^^ 
tlon, eiaong the alternative growth and distriSawtlon paths adopted 
/lor our exercise ’ on the^. impact on .iiicoma distriIWution o®,/d^ , : ^ 

; technology - and ©aploymeat In-^ the metal utensils sector# ' ;::lOr, ; :/;: z^';’ ^ 
tncr«ss5s"nt#.I ' Incomes with alternative pattern' of their dlstribu- 
tion# in terms of various proportions of poof going up to ^e 
level of basic heed satisfaction with varying assuiiqitions regarding 
changes in the incomes of those already idxive poverty line, are 
found to alter the metal eompositioa of demand for metal utensils 
, only watginaily* Thus despite considerable inter'enetal differences 
'in technology, the overall technological ratios’ in the metal 
utensils- pwductlon# are not very much different in the simulated 
from the c^served one*' , ’ 
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" Qiv;4n 'the relative invariability of 'the aggregate tecisaical 
1 ggefficleats across the altemati’v^e distribution^ gitiaRtioaSi* 
the total change in the volume of demand for metal utensils and 
employment generated in their production# is solely dcpQSdaat 
on the change in levels of per capita esepeaditure* A higher , ^ 
than unit elasticity of esqpenditure# as is found in tlie case of 
metal ut®isils# leads to a change in demand and ©nplcyraent gene* 
ration proportionately higher than the change in per capita 
expenditure level* But a redistributlas of income In favour of 
those below poverty line is fotmd to have a negative iEpaet <m 
the total demand and employment generation in the metal utensils 
sector. This is because a larger proportion of a given anx>unt 
of incomes in the hands of the relatively higher income groups 
is likely to be spent on metal utensils than if the same income 
is distributed among the poor# both l^cause the rich buy quall*^ 
tatively superior and# therefore# more valuable utensils? and 
the poor had other ccwapatlng needs also for the e5g>endituf® of 
additional income* The conclusion one draws f3r<^ this find;ing 
is somewhat perplexing frcaa idie viewpoints of poverty rwoval# 
fulfillment of basic needs and creation of ^ploymen4» ; For, in* 
creasing supply and creation of mtiploym^nt, redistrilsutJon lias 
no si^ificance# in fact# it has 'a negative in^ct*- Growth in 
.incomes would lead to increase yit .'demand' 'for ^ metal utensils# 
;'._more.; particularly from the higlior groupsi in 

production#:?- more or less in the existing pattern would follow# 
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:;stibject« of course, to the conditlcais af availability of raw 
''inaterlai? md aa^lbymeoit would isscreass more or leas in propor- 
tioo to the increase in total demand. It la likaly- that «caie» 
what increasing proportion of utensils with higher noa«basie need 
elemeats would characterise the pattern of ineresaental deffiand 
and production. iVen a redistrilsution of incofee in favour of 
the poor either directly or through ssi^loye^t creation, would 
not lead to a shift in deaiand md production in favour of basic 
need fulfilliB^it or in favour of higher iaboiir-iatecsity and 
greater e®ploy»ent in the production of metal utensils. In fact# 
such redistrifeuticm is likely to lead to a slower rate of growth 
in d«ii^nd, product!^ and e^lo^^ent# given the growth rate of 
incomes* - ' ■■ 


One of the basic proaiaes of the laodel envisaging a sequence of 
distribution-d@naad-t€M3hnology-«^loyaent, for generating Incdaes | 
for the poor and production of goods constituting basic need, 
thus does not hold in the case of the cowaodity studied by us, 
namely, metal utensils. Part of the problcet lies in the nature 
of the commodity itself * it is not a very ia^ortant item of ' 

I' , ... . ^ 

consumption coqpenditure and elasticity of its expenditure su^ests 
a strong non-basic need element in its consumption* Therhfore, 
the conclusion drawn on the basis of the present' analysis need 
not necessarily b® valid* for other basic .need ' -There 

however, at least two propositions that cm b'i gsasrall-y 
'■aidhfj^ced on ^ this basis, 'which make ..the operational '^/alidity ' \ 
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y.:; ^ ' ■ . ■ 

' stanktegy liB|>lled In th® ^sic-«e<«S mo€iml rattier 

y.'fttl*''/' Fimt# the strategy of generating ineoates for the poor 

V ; ' . » : 

' throagb empleynent in the pro4mction of- goods consumed by the 
poor thoaieelves# isay very often prove rather too restrictive 
and imperative* ttetel utensils# of course# is a minor itm of 
e<Kisiniptioci and produmion# Imit eiren here it looks that many 
poor may get Incoees through mploymeat in me product icm of 
utmails of non-essential variety# beokuse it is the production 
of latter that is likaly to esipand# Tha situation may be found 
to be s^newhat simiier in a large number of ooissodities which 
have both basic-niHid and non*ba8ic need characteristics* and also 
for the entire group of basic need commodities and the non-basie 
need eonmodities* To this extent the 'closed* character of the 
model would make it highly unstable* Generation of emplo.piient 
for removal of poverty and inequality is possible mainly through 
«cpansl<xi of production and veiry little Idirough the manipulation 
of technology* The existing pattern of asset and income diatrl- 
btttion would generate such an e^ansion mostly in the e<m<-basle 
sector of eommoditles* Thus a redistribution of income might 
take place# but the st^ly of basic need goods may not be forth* 
coming* Secondly# a drastic redistribotion of incomes# to begin 
with# could theoretically be expected to alter the pattern of 
demand end prodacuioa signif icantly , in favour of the prodbictloa 
of basic need categories of -goods* But as we eaphasised earlier# 
!;\‘';.d,t'. is neither vary useful at very low ,l«vel of inches# such as 



in, India# -a®r i« it £®aslbl« in tis® ®oci®«p©lit5-.ca.t fram*-. 

work*"' Out analysis foas Sffurthar to prowe its futility as an 
instftSBABt for the of basic needs* In facto it is 

found to daa^en the total desoand m& employment effect, that a 
given rate of groirth of ineomes may produce# While it is well 
recognised that growth ner ae does not lead to teeevsl of poverty 
and reduction in equality in an economy primarily based on private 
production and constjuaers* sovereignty# bur analysis 8^1ggesta that ■ 
redlstrilcution will also not make effect dent on these probl«ns* 
unless it accoapanies a sufficiently high rate of growth of incomes 
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Sl« 

No. 


Nwbo o£ UteoAilft 


Metftl Ba«d 


COOKING tITESSiLS 

1. Batuli 

2. Patoeli/Pateelm 
3* Kettle 

-4*' Btiagona. ' 

' 5. Kaxrhai 
" 6 * ■ Tawa ■ ■ 

7:*: '" Frying Pfi® 

8* Beep Prying Pan 
g, CooKer/Pressure CooXera 

COOKING ACCESSORIES 
10* KarclihuX/CSiancha 

11. Sans l/Cfeisjta 

SERVING OTSSSILS 
12* Thai! 

% 

13* Bowl 

. 

, -V'. ■ ■ pi’'aite/Saiaeer 


Phool. KasXnt 

Alnminim# Pfaool . Kaskut# Copper 
Brass 

Alua^-lnim* Brass, Stainless Steel 
Iron^' Brass ^ 

:Iro:3, Brass;: 

Iron, AliwlnitMB, Stainless Steel 
Iron, Alt^inima# Painless Steel 
Alumininm, Stainless Steel 

Iron, Alnmlninm, Brass# Stainless 
Steel ^ 

Iron, Stainless Steel ’ 

Alsyninitiia# Brass.. Pteool. Kasknt# 
Stainless Ste^ 

Copper# Altasainisna# Bras??# Fhool. 
Kasknt, Stainless St«©i ^ 

Aluisiniw^ Brass# Stainless ste©I 
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Si* 

Mo* 

; 'lf«Ke' of Otonsils 

Matal; Bass- ■ 

15. 

Ttai^lsr 

AltHiiaiias# Brass# Ptiool# Stainless 
Steel 

16. 

«tffl4>ler 

Alnmlai^. Brass# Phool# Kaskut 

17. 

C^ips/Mtigs 

Stainless Steel 

•18." 

-Jog 

Alnminltmit# Stainless Steel 

19* 

Tray 

^TORg Alaminiaia# Stainless Steel 


SIRVXMO ACCESSORISS 


20. 

%;oon/lOiA/i^ife 

Alaiainiai&# Brass# Stainless Steel 


CAieitYIMa/STOItASS 


21. 

Milk Carrying/ 

Storaga CcovaraO jars) 

Aliimininm^ Brass# Stainless Steel 

22 * 

Cans 

Ir<m# Brass 

23. 

Drams 

Iron# Brass 

24. 

Kalasb V 

Brass. Phool# Kaskut 

25. 

Tiffin earriar/Box 

Ala^iniom# Stainless Steel 


Wote I PhooX ia aa alloy of tin coppar aad aick|^« Keslmt is « mix 
of JBStal scraps Includiac pfaool 
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JlnH«eitr<B 2 


of Utonsilo as aasiad loeallF by tbeix elosa psoxii^ity 
nith .cmmmlr racoqtilsad atsnsils md/or by thair ages 


!• Bafeuli 

2* PataaXi/ 
Pataela 

3 • Bbagoaa 

4. Karhai 

I 5* Tawa 
6* Xarehhul 

7« Qitfneba 

8* Sansi 
9« Chimta 

10. Thali 
11 • Tanblar 


A around tus^lar sbapad utansll, generally o£ 2»5 
litre capacity# used for boiling pulses# vegetables 
and also rice# 

Having sinilar use batuli# it slightly differs in 
shape# Oistinetion between Pateeli and Pateela is 
only of size# the former being as big as a batuli* 

A substitute of batuli# mostly used for boiling 
rice# pulses , vegetables and milk# it is a round 
l^at based utensil with walls raised usually 'to S»10 
inches* 

A deep frying pan shaped as three-fourths of a . 
hesdsphere* 

A frying pan# relatively less hollow than Karhai* 

A flat edged spoon with sufficiently long handle# 
used for overturning the pieces of food being fried 
or for stirring rice and vegetables being fried* 

A big size spoon with sufficiently low handle# used 
tor stirring pulses and arried vegetables* ^ 

Pincer# used for gripping things* 

Turning fork type of equipment# usually made thin 
irm# held between thuinb and fingers for gripping 
bread and other things* ’ 

A round flat-besed utensil with edge raised usually 
from 1 to 2 inches# used for serving meals* 

The texsi used in this context is to identify metal 
utensils that are used mainly for drinking purposes* 
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./■ Anngxttre 3(R) 

DistrllBtftlicm ot Coamaption B3q;}<mditi%r<e Iby 

daella Groups of Pisgalation (Raral) 


81« 

No. 

Ooaialative 
percentage 
of popnla~ 


Cnsmiative percentage e£ es^nditore 

5l>sar'« 


: ::: 



ticm 

▼€Hwl * 

A ■ 

8 ' 

c 


i'" , V 

1 

5.00 

1.98 

2.70 

2.56 

3*94 

3.76 

2.18 

2 

10.00 

4.35 

. 5.78 

5.78 

5.49 

7.93 

4,74 

3 ' 

15.00 

6,92 

9.17 

8.70 

11.96 

11.39 

7.56 

4 

20.00 

9.69 

12.74 

12.09 

16.02 

15.27 

10.65 

S 

25.00 

12.67 

16.68 

15.87 

20.11 

19.16 

13.95 

6 

30,00 

15.79 

20.70 

19.64 

24.22 

23.10 

17.43 

7 

35.00 

19.14 

25.05 

23.77 

28.35 

27.05 

21.27 

8 

40.00 

22.71 

29.42 

27,94 

32.49 

31.04 

25,16 

9 

45.00 

26.43 

33.82 

32.16 

36.68 

35v08 

29,23 

10 

50.§© 

30.42 

38.26 

36.41 

40.91 

39.15,: 

35,51 

11 

55.00 

34.72 

42.70 

40,67 

45 m 

43.60 

37,91 

12 

60.00 

39.34 

47.18 

44.f7 

• 49 #86 

48.36 

42.40 

13 

65,0© 

44.45 

51.71 

49.31 

::54.85; 

53.15 

46,98 

14 

70.00 

49.99 

56.45 

54.45 

59.88. 

58.03;. 

51.95 

15 

75,00 

56.06 

61*86 

59.70 

64.95" 

62.94 

57.50 

16 

80.00 

62.67 

67.35 

65.27 

70.06 

68.06 

63.57 

17 

85.00 

69.96 

72.93 

■ '71.93 . 

75.21 

74.19 

69^55 

18 

90.00 

78.35 

79.97 

78.68 

81.65 

80.40 

77.52 

19 

95.00 

88*27 

8S|42 

88.02 

89*39 

80.98 

87.37 

20 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

ipo.oo 

100.00 

100.00 

Percentage of 
popalatiott In 

segm^t 1 

62*68 : 

41.34 

'31.34 



47.01 

Glai 

' coefficient 0.3261 

: 0.1871 ■ 

9.2124 

0.1364: '■ 

0,1597 

'0.2498 


■llot«i The alternatives JW B, C, D md E are explained in Chapter v. 




i.-''*'' I!s(p«nidlfc«rs by 
:-'1 r ;— r'a^llc.:.fiBrOTil>M:of..?ca^ (Ugban) ^ 






f 

, ■ , 


• 



;:si* 

Mo. 

Cumulativo 
Poreentage 
of Popula- 
tion 

- Cumulative Percentage of ^penditur* 


0b««r^ 

Post-rediatrilmtioa 




■ ▼<0431 ■■■ '■■ *^*** 

A 

1 

C 


8 


1 

5.00 

1.53 

2.33 

2.22 

3.98 

3.80 

1. 

90 

2 

10.00 

4.09 

5.29 . 

5.03 

7*99 

7.62 

4. 

68 

3 , 

15.00 

6#96 

8.54 

3# 

12.03 

11.47 

7. 

77 

4 

20.00 

9.83 

12.17 

11.57 

16.08 

15.34 

10. 

07 

5 

25.00 

13.03 

15.85 

15.08 

20.16 

19.23 

14. 

47 

1:6 

30.00 

16.57 

20.03 

19.0$ 

24,24 

23.14 

18. 

10 


35.00 

20.24 

24,33 

♦2S^e 1*4^,:.' 

28.34 

27.08 

21. 

75 


40.00 

23.95 

■ 23e'.6S:': 

27:. 28 

32.4? 

31.04 

'25. 

44 


45.00 

28.00 

33*06 

31.44 

36*62 

35.02 

29. 

75 

10 

SO* 00 

32.11 

37.46 

35.6f 

40.00 

39.46 

34. 

09 


55.00 

36.55 

41.91 

40.21 

45.16 

44#0€ 

38. 

46 

k12 

60.00 

41.38 

46.41 

45.13 

50.04 

48*SS 

42. 

87 


65.00 

46.32 

51^63 

50.08 

54.92 

53.32 

48. 

00 


70.00 

51.90 

56.89 

55.07 

59.82 

58*01 

53. 

17 

•■15 

75.00 

57.70 

62.14 

60.11 

64*71 

62.72 

58. 

40 


80.00 

63.58 

67^40 

65.17 

69.62 

67.45 

63. 

68 

"17 

85.00 

69.50 

72,67 

72.56 

64.53 

74. 3S 

71. 

38 

(,,1S 

90.00 

78.31 

80,59 

80*09 

814,91 

81.39 

79. 

24 

!'19 

95.00 

87.20 

83.56 

87,6? 

89.33 

©8.47 

S7« 

14 

20 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

100. 

00 

r 

Porceatag© of 
population in 
fogmont 1 
•1*1 coeffi«* 
cieat 

52.80 

0.2613 

26.40 
0.1t4i ■ 

26.40 

0.1354 

nm 

9.1373 0.15SC 

39.60 

0,2388 


Mot«i Tfee dltemativ®! A, D asd g ar® «^laicea iii €^^t«r V. 


inaf-i 


Of Fttnctioa 



(d.f * 12?) 
a 4 i bx 
a«i/x 

* a+b log X 

Y * H+b log 

** a-b/x 

<l*f » 89) 

^ » a+b»; \, . ; 

2. y , a-i/jc 

'/."V'"' ’■ : ''''' '•'/..A'' 


-0.05 

0.0097 

0 # 2$ 8 

: ' 0. 0014' 

19.07 

-7452.8 

0.315 

:• .976.47 

-63.73 

25/123 : 

0.350 

: 3.:039 ^ 


i«42S 

0.605 

0*1024 

1.42 

-455.15 

; 6«656 

29.954' ;::: 

2.858 

0.0054 

0.105 

©•©033 

29.27 

-18990*5 

0.553 

3.563 oS 

•37,24 

15,350 

0.143 

7.833' : 

-3.3i:: ; ; 

1.358 

0.483 

0# 2027 

: 1.29 -4S9.5 .: 

0.548 98.27^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


8.27 3.003 


■5,».33; ■' 1 


R 

SE 


y - Par cap..„ .^enaiture on metal ut 

«r capita total ,«3q5>eijditur« (RCE) 

StaQdabd \ arror ' ■ ' ■ ^ ' ' '^ ■ ■ 

.fVI'&. ... 4' *' a . 


4.88 0*377 


t • The statistic 't* 


1 


astimates are based on indJv’ ■s 

i-ndiv. ^;s3. hotisehoid le^el a 


ations; 



